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A FIT OF THE GOLD-FEVER. 


Wes invite the reader to trace the proceedings of a 
community suddenly infected with a gold-fever— 
rushing wildly to a region where golden wealth 
was supposed to be abundant; indulging in the most 
sanguine anticipations of the greatness of the profits 
obtainable, and of their speedy realisation; drooping 
into despondency when the reality was found wanting; 
and returning to the place whence they came, foot-sore, 
hungry, and penniless. 

In a part of New South Wales little less than 
900 miles north of Sydney, and 1500 from Melbourne, 
the Fitzroy River empties itself into the ocean at 
Keppel Bay, not far from the southern tropic, and 
just at the limit where the colony borders on the 
almost unknown wastes of torrid Australia. About 
thirty miles up this river, on the north or left bank, 
is a small station called Rockhampton, which, in the 
summer of 1858, consisted simply of one drinking- 
booth, one store, and four log-huts. Thirty or forty 
miles inland from this station, away from the river’s 
bank, is a certain small patch of land called in the 
native language Canoona. At a distance from Fitzroy 
River, about 150 miles nearer to Sydney, is the settle- 
ment of Port Curtis, with the very young town of 
Gladstone as its metropolis. Now the region thus 
marked out became, in the autumn of last year, the 
scene of an excitement of a very extraordinary kind. 
It is necessary, to understand the transactions, that 
we bear in mind the relative positions of the places 
named; for the colonists employ rather indiscrimi- 
nately the five names Canoona, Rockhampton, Fitzroy 
River, Port Curtis, and Gladstone, in speaking of the 
gold-fields. In the year 1852, the Rev. W. B. Clarke, 
who had paid great attention to the geology of gold- 
fields, expressed a decided opinion, from the observ- 
ance of striking analogies with other quarters, that 
the mountains in this part of Australia are rich in 
auriferous deposits; and as he had been singularly 
successful in his predictions on this subject elsewhere, 
the thoughts of some of the colonists became directed 
to the region in question. Explorers from time to 
time paid a passing visit to a range of mountains 
some distance in the interior, in a position of which 
the central point may be laid down in about 25° south 
latitude, 147° east longitude ; and, from the nature of 
the rocks and the number of the streams, it was by 
many deemed probable that Mr Clarke’s suppositions 
would prove to be well founded. Little more was 
done, however, than the establishment of a few 
traders at Port Curtis, and a few sheep-stations and 


cattle ‘runs’ in the open country between that place 
and the Fitzroy River. 

Such was the tranquil state of affairs when, in the 
month of August 1858, the good people of Sydney 
were suddenly attacked with a gold-fever. A letter 
appeared in one of the Sydney newspapers, from a 
correspondent at Moreton Bay, stating that, on the 
northern boundary of New South Wales, near Fitzroy 
River, an important discovery of gold had been made. 
A small trading-vessel, the Jenny Lind, brought 
more than one letter of similar tenor. Later in the 
month, the Coquette anchored in Sydney, bringing 
more news from the north, and a few specimens of 
the gold obtained. One Captain Parkins announced 
the fact that he had seen as much as four pounds- 
weight of gold from the same locality. A mercantile 
firm, about the same time, received a letter from 
Port Curtis, in which their correspondent said: 
‘There is no mistake. You may give credit to what 
I state, that this must be the best diggings in the 
colony.’ Many letters of similar character reached 
Sydney ; it was soon found that most of the inhabit- 
ants of Gladstone had gone to Rockhampton, on their 
way to the Canoona field ; and a Mr Samuel Gearside 
wrote to state that he had ‘met a man’ at Gladstone 
who declared that he had found twenty-two ounces 
of gold in one week. 

It fell to the lot of a government officer, uninten- 
tionally, to feed the excitement which had arisen from 
the above reports and letters. On the 7th of Septem- 
ber, Captain O'Connell, government resident at Glad- 
stone, wrote to the minister for Lands and Public 
Works at Sydney, to the effect that the gold at Fitzroy 
River was sufficiently important to warrant the registry 
of that district among the recognised gold-fields of the 
colony, protected and controlled in the same way as 
the other diggings by the ‘Gold Fields Management 
Act’ of New South Wales. There were at that date 
three hundred persons at Canoona. Unfortunately, 
Captain O'Connell gave the weight of his authority to 
a statement that ‘instances of great individual success 
in obtaining gold are reported; two persons having 
last week, in two days, washed out seventeen ounces 
of the precious metal.’ 

All these letters and reports, coming from so many 
sources, greatly agitated the more restless and 
adventurous portion of the Sydney population. The 
steadier citizens looked on doubtingly. The news- 
papers stimulated the excitement; though one, the 
Sydney Morning Herald, judiciously sought to allay 
it, foreseeing the possibility of disastrous results. 
On one particular day, a rumour circulated in the 
city, to the effect that a letter had been received 
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from Port Curtis, stating that a man in a party of 
three had made L.7000 as his share in one gold- 
field. ‘We determined, if possible,’ said the editor 
of the paper just named, ‘to trace this report to its 
source. A gentleman in office, Mr A., had heard it 
mentioned by Mr B. of the Exchange, who, it was 
said, had seen the letter. A second gentleman had 
it on what he considered most reliable authority— 
namely, five mercantile men and one “high official.” 
As the official resided out of town, we deferred further 
inquiries until Tuesday morning. Yesterday, we sent 
to Mr B., who said he heard it from Mr C., a custom- 
house agent. To Mr C. accordingly we went, who 
referred us to Captain D. This gentleman was not at 
home ; but a relative of his informed us that she had 
heard her brother mention that such a letter had been 
received, although she herself had not seen it. Pur- 
suing our inquiries, we at length heard that the letter 
was in the possession of the toll-keeper at the Parra- 
matta toll-bar. A special messenger was at once 
despatched thither. Stone, the toll-keeper, said he 
had heard of the letter, but had not seen it; he had, 
however, received a letter from Port Curtis on Satur- 
day night last, and was kept up until two o'clock on 
Sunday morning by persons wishing to see it.’ This 
particular letter had been sufficiently favourable to 
induce the toll-keeper’s two sons to plan an expe- 
dition to Fitzroy River; but the ‘L.7000’ eluded all 
search. So it was in almost every case, whenever a 
magnificent golden rumour was traced to its source 
—it proved to be a new edition of the old story of 
the Three Black Crows. 

True or untrue, the rumours once set afloat, 
merchants and traders were not wanting to take 
advantage of the excitement. The shipowners came 
first, seeing that the only suitable mode of reaching 
Fitzroy River was by sea. Each day there were 
increased applicants at the shipping-offices; and 
these applications stimulated the shipowners to bring 
forward all the vessels they could spare. During 
the first half of September, there sailed 9 vessels 
from Sydney, with passengers for Gladstone, carrying 
about 60 passengers each on an average; but 
the second half of the month exhibited the fever 
raging at a much greater height. The Malay took 
out 112 passengers, the William Bell, 160; the 
Yarra Yarra, 223; the Isca, 272; the Wonga Wonga, 
290; the City of Sydney, 825; the Grand Trianon, 
497—in short, September witnessed the voyages of 
27 vessels from Sydney, carrying in the aggregate not 
less than 3180 persons to the diggings. Newcastle 
and Moreton Bay also sent their quota of adven- 
turers. Melbourne, five or six hundred miles 
further distant, could only receive the golden 
news second-hand from Sydney; but when it did 
arrive, the excitement was boundless. A Melbourne 
newspaper said: ‘Immediately the reports arrived, 
excitement began to manifest itself. Hundreds of 
people made up their minds that fortunes were to be 
had for the going; and, without considering the 
thousand and one chances against them, they took 
their passages in whatever vessels were bound for 
Port Curtis.’ Gold-diggers are among the most reck- 
less of beings; if they hear of gold-fields more rich 
than their own, they will tramp off to them amid 
numberless miseries—indifferent to all, if the gold 
should turn out to be ‘nuggety.’ The merchants of 
Melbourne, too, were smitten with the fever in their 
own way; they knew that diggers would want food 
and clothing, buildings, and utensils. Hence the 
dispatch numerous vessels from Melbourne to 
Fitzroy River, with nearly 3000 passengers, and large 
cargoes of merchandise. Screw-steamers, ships, barks, 
brigs, brigantines, schooners—all were brought into 
requisition for this voyage of 1500 miles. The 
shipowners of Sydney had the word ‘ Fitzroy’ at all 


times ready for use in their advertisements and an- 
nouncements. The owner of the Maid of the Yarra, in 
announcing the approaching sale by auction of that 
crack screw-steamer, ‘ whose sailing qualities are not 
surpassed by,’ &c., took care to insinuate that she was 
‘well adapted for trading on the Fitzroy River.” The 
vessels announced to sail from Sydney, ‘calling at 
Rockhampton to land passengers for the Canoona 
diggings,’ occupied whole columns of the newspapers. 
Some of the shipowners appealed to the more cautious 
and respectable speculators, who looked forward to 
possible future contingencies, by offering return-tickets. 
at ten guineas each, ‘available for six weeks.’ 

Nor were the shop and store keepers of Sydney a 
whit behind the shipowners in this race for rapid 
profits. The rumours were to them like money, and 
were used accordingly. Bullion-dealers exhibited 
real or feigned bits of Fitzroy River gold, with scraps 
of testimonials relating thereto. ‘The newspapers 
began to be crowded with advertisements of a special 
character. One trader, taking a stern view of the 
dangers of gold-digging, advertised ‘Colt’s revolvers. 
at L.5 each, for diggers. Another invited attention 
to his stock of deals, cement, posts, rails, palings, 
laths, shingles, slates, doors, sashes, and every 
requisite for the speedy building of dwellings and 
store-rooms at the gold-field. One speculative indi- 
vidual drew the notice of ‘Fitzroy diggers’ to ‘an 
excellent saddle and bridle; also a good watch-dog.’ 
Tent-makers were invited, by one advertiser, to 
purchase a patent sewing-machine, cheap; while 
gold-buyers were informed, by another, that their 
wants in gold-weighing scales could be supplied. 
Some advertisers headed their announcements with 
‘ Fitzroy Diggings, Fitzroy Diggings—Tents! Tents! 
Tents!’ Not only did a certain individual offer 
‘the celebrated Paragon Tent’ for 20s.; he also made 
up a 40s. diggers’ outfit, comprising tent, blanket, 
mattress, pillow, trousers, jumper, belt, and hat. 
The jewellers announced that their shops were 
‘Fitzroy gold-offices. The ironmongers, of course, 
were not slow in bringing into notice their picks, 
shovels, axes, camp-kettles, boilers, prospecting- 
pans, galvanised buckets, Californian cradles, and 
other implements of the gold-digger’s craft; the 
leather-sellers had diggers’ belts, ‘fancy patterns, 
cheap and good ;’ and a bootmaker, using the imper- 
ative mood, cried, ‘Diggers, buy your peg-boots at 
——’s peg-boot warehouse.’ The ubiquitous Profes- 
sor Holloway assured the world in general, and the 
Fitzroy River adventurers in particular, that among 
the numerous wonderful powers of his pills, the 
most striking was that of curing all the maladies 
to which diggers are exposed. 

All these things together drove the gold-fever 
up to a great height. Every one at Sydney talked 
about the precious metal. Workmen left their 
benches, labourers their fields, shopmen their counters, 
clerks their desks, fathers their families, in an eager 
desire to share the wondrous harvest of gold which 
was believed to be in store for them. The daily 
scene at the shipping-quay was one of highly wrought 
excitement. Here and there were tears and sorrow 
at separation ; but for the most part the adventurers 
were joyous. Passengers, perched on various parts 
of the vessels and rigging, cheered with loud huzzas 
those whom they were about to leave behind, and 
were as loudly cheered in return. Diggers, gamblers, 
traders, carriers, workmen, tapsters,. storekeepers, 
agents, bullion-dealers, bankers—all went off to 
Fitzroy River, to the number of several thousands. 
The rush was startling, considering that the whole 
affair had been so recent. It was only on the 7th of 
September that the Sydney newspapers contained the 
first announcements rumours concerning the 

diggings; and yet, by the 2d of October, 
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no less than 45 vessels had left Sydney for the 
Fitzroy, with 3200 passengers; and there was room 
for 1500 more in ships then at the quay—these 
numbers being irrespective of those from Melbourne, 
Newcastle, Brisbane, and other places. 

Let it be remembered, in relation to this matter, 
that five or six thousand persons started on the 
enterprise so nearly at one time, that few or none of 
them had opportunity to see how the others fared. 
All rushed off, alike in precipitancy, alike in ignor- 
ance, alike in eager thirst for gold. Each adventurer 
did what he did because others were doing the same 
—not because he could offer a sound reason for his 
proceeding. As a body, they were prepared for no- 
thing but success ; they had neither the inclination nor 
the means for combating against unfavourable circum- 
stances, either at the diggings or on the way thither. 

The parliament and executive of New South Wales 
were not blind to the possibilities of failure at the 
new diggings ; although it was beyond their power to 
shield the speculators from the natural consequences 
of their own rashness. One of the first measures 
adopted was to declare Canoona a gold-field, subject 
to the regulations governing such places; another 
was to appoint a staff of police for the protection 
of Canoona, Rockhampton, and Gladstone; a third 
was to send out iron and wooden buildings to Canoona, 
for a custom-house, two hospitals, a dispensary, &c. 
In relation to these measures, and the expenditure 
arising out of them, a member of the Legislative 
Assembly elicited from the government a statement 
that, though L.10,000 had thus been appropriated, 
the adventurers must rely on their own resources, 
and must get back as they best could, if the diggings 
should not prove remunerative. 

As Captain O’Connell’s letter of the 7th of Se 
ber had, unintentionally on his part, tended to feed 
the gold-fever, so did a further letter of the 20th 
convey a notion that the prospects were steadily 
improving. One fact perplexed him much; nearly all 
the males had run off from Gladstone to the diggings, 
and he had only four constables ‘to protect a town 
scattered over about two miles and a half of ground, 
with the families of the absent diggers to be pro- 
tected’ from aboriginal outrage, which he deemed 
not unlikely on the confines of colonial civilisation. 
On the 4th of October, the Sydney speculators and 
adventurers were alarmed by the tone of a dispatch 
written by Captain O’Connell at Rockhampton, on the 
27th of September. He had ascertained that the first 
300 diggers had really obtained moderate success at 
the Canoona field ; but that the 1000 who very speedily 
followed them, finding that particular spot sufficiently 
occupied, had suddenly suffered a revulsion in their 
gold-fever. They were disappointed, alarmed, angry. 
The captain knew, too, that by that time thousands 
more were coming. With the sudden influx of 
population from the south, an alarming rise took 
place in the price of provisions. The chief cause of 
this rise was, not the distance from Sydney by ship, 
but the land-journey of thirty-five miles, between 
Rockhampton and Canoona, through a region having 
no roads and very few vehicles. 

No sooner did Sydney learn that something was 
wrong at the diggings, than certain of the shopkeepers 
sought to make money out of the misfortunes, in a 
way that the world is always ready to laugh at. A 
‘Fitzroy River thermometer’—from gone crazy to 
Sreezing-point— was sketched by a draughtsman, 
engraved, and published, pictorially representing the 
various stages of the gold-fever. Another citizen, a 
basket-maker, addressed, in an advertisement, an ode 
to ‘disappointed diggers,’ in which he broadly hints 
that their failure ‘serves them right;’ and that they 
would do well to return to honest labour, and to 
dealings with such persons as himself. 


Disappointment soon assumed the form of panic. 
The actual gold-field itself, at Canoona, was only 
a few acres in extent; it was soon covered, and soon 
exhausted, by the first immigrants; and as the rest 
had neither means nor inclination for a steady course 
of exploration further inland, want stared them in the 
face. Although the Sydney merchants shipped off 
provisions, clothing, building materials, vehicles, and 
draught-animals to the Fitzroy River; yet, as the 
money held by all the five or six thousand adventurers 
was small in aggregate amount, the purchasing power 
would soon be exhausted, unless nuggets or gold-dust 
came to their aid. As early as the 30th of September, 
those adventurers‘who were trudging along from 
Rockhampton to Canoona, met others returning in the 
opposite direction, impoverished, dispirited, and heart- 
sick. The weather was dry, the water was scanty, 
and this limited the power of the men to go‘ 
pecting’ at other spots. On that day, water was 
selling at sixpence a gallon at Canoona. The diggers, 
or would-be diggers, arriving at a particular spot, and 
finding no gold, immediately sought for some one on 
whom to cast the blame; a particular individual, 
living in that neighbourhood, had been one of the first 
to make the announcement of gold at Canoona; and 
—rushing to an illogical conclusion with the same 
heedlessness as they had rushed to the diggings— 
they accused him of being the cause of their miseries; 
he was placed in imminent peril of being ‘lynched,’ 
unless he succeeded in finding new and rich gold- 
fields. The reckless might do such things; but the 
weak and foolish were greater in number, and were 
likely to suffer more. One of the journals sent its ‘Own 
Correspondent’ to see the whole affair for himself. 
Rockhampton was a scene of violent excitement. 


ptem- | Many hundreds of the adventurers, dismayed by the 


cries that met them, never went to Canoona at all; 
they landed, took fright, and sought eagerly for a 
return-passage to Sydney. Hastily built stores at 
Rockhampton were in imminent danger of pillage by 
the more ruffianly of the disappointed adventurers. 
Ship-loads of passengers arrived; and the new-comers 
were franticly urged by those on shore to seize the 
ships, and compel the captains to carry back to Sydney 
those who were disappointed. Many of the passengers, 
startled at this state of affairs, did not land at all; 
they quietly returned to the port whence they came, 
wiser but poorer than before. Merchants and agents, 
going out with ventures of merchandise, were per- 
plexed how to act; if, on the one hand, they might 
have made enormous profits through the urgent 
wants of those who still had money by them; so, on 
the other hand, the merchandise might be seized as 
spoil by the more daring and lawless adventurers, at 
a period when all police arrangements were yet in 
their infancy. Many of these merchants and agents 
resolved, under the circumstances, not to break bulk 
at all; they either held back for a time, or returned 
to Sydney. The sufferings of many on shore were 
very great; for Rockhampton and Canoona could not 
accommodate all, even if money had been at hand; 
while those whose money-store had been nearly or 
quite exhausted by the expenses of the outfit and the 
voyage, were reduced to immediate and absolute want. 
The captains of all the ships were received with fierce 
abuse, on the ground that the shipowners had, by 
their highly coloured advertisements, contributed to 
the misery. Some of the captains, out of policy, some 
out of kindness, consented to carry back passengers 
at very reduced fares. There was a panic for an 
immediate return ; the timid dreaded to look forward; 
they exclaimed: ‘When the ship-loads of Melbourne 
diggers arrive, what will become of us all!’ Some of 
the Melbourne ships were intercepted on the way to 


Canoona; and the captains prudently resolved to 
stay their further progress—the passengers consenting 
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thereto. The gold-fever was now truly in its second 
paroxysm; it was a madness to get from Rockhampton 
following a madness to get to that place, all within a 
period of a few weeks. And yet observant men 
believe that this gold-field will really be an import- 
ant one; but it must be worked by practised and 
steady diggers, backed up by men of capital who can 
supply all the requisites, and who can afford to wait 
for the day of profitable return. The fever attacked 
the thousands of thoughtless and ignorant; and 
Sydney, during the winter, had much difficulty, even 
with the most generous contributions from the 
inhabitants, in providing for the homeless wanderers 
after their return. Many of them were conveyed 
gratuitously to profitable gold-fields in other parts of 
the colony. 


MEMOIRS OF HELEN OF MECKLENBURG- 
SCHWERIN, DUCHESS OF ORLEANS. 


Ir is to be feared—more than feared—that no 
faithful administrator of a constitutional monarchy 
is likely to descend from a Bourbon, This, however, 
in no way affects the interest we have felt in the 
memoirs we are about to introduce to our readers’ 
notice. It is an interest which all may share, be 
their politics what they may; an interest which it is 


of the rising of the French nation against their sove- 
reign; but certain it is that from the first her heart 
espoused the popular cause, and that the name of 
Orleans, as identified with it, had for her a special 
interest. From this time forward, French literature, 
the French language, everything relating to France, 
occupied a large share of her attention. 

Soon after the revolution of 1830, the delicate 
health of the Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg led ta 
her being sent to Téplitz. The Princess Helen 
spent most of her time in her step-mother’s sick- 
room; but all who saw her were deeply impressed 
with her sweetness and intelligence—the king of 
Prussia particularly so, as we shall see presently. 
At Toéplitz, the Duchess of Angouléme made the 
acquaintance of the young girl, destined, like herself, 
to exile; and these two noble natures responded to 
each other at once. In 1834, a second great sorrow 
fell upon the young princess; her brother Albert 
met with a grievous accident, and after some months 
of suffering, died. His sister nursed him through days 
and nights of anguish, herself unsustained by any hope 
of his recovery, and brought all her own fortitude and 
resignation to help him patiently to bear pain and 
part with life’s promise at the age of twenty-two. 

The winter following her brother’s death was 
spent by her in the solitude of the country, with no 


well that all should share, for sympathy with sorrow | other relaxation than such as she found in her visits 
nobly borne, and tender admiration for feminine to the cottages of the poor. Her sorrow’s solace was 
worth, are never felt wholly in vain. to help the suffering. 

The little French book now before us, published But the time drew near when the quiet tenor of her 
a few weeks ago, has already passed through four daily life was to change. In the spring of 1836, the 
editions, though one year has not yet elapsed since Dukes of Orleans and Nemours paid a visit to the 
the unexpected death of the sweet woman whose life court of Berlin, where they were affectionately 
it sketches for us. No wonder, then, that in its tone | received by the king, whose only regret was that he 
we trace something of the idealising tenderness of | had no daughter of his own to trust to their care. 
recent bereavement. But he recollected the young Helen with whom he 

Helen-Louisa-Elizabeth of Mecklenburg-Schwerin had been so charmed six years before at Téplitz, and 
had, we find, hereditary claims to strength and charm | painted her in such attractive colours that the young 
of character; her mother—Caroline of Weimar—was | duke resolved to see and judge for himself, and then 
the daughter of the grand duke who classed Goethe | proceeded to sound the feelings of the Mecklenburg 
and Schiller amongst his friends, and of that Princess | court upon the subject. The grand duke dreaded to 
Louisa, whose gentle intelligence conciliated Napoleon | trust his young sister to so uncertain a fate; but the 
himself, and won from the haughty conqueror some | very trials of the position, the very insecurity of the 
concessions in favour of her suffering country. The throne of France, appeared but additional incentives 


Princess Helen, born in 1814, lost her mother when | 
she was a little unconscious child of two; but that 
mother’s place was filled, according to her dying 
request, by a cousin of her own, who devoted herself 


to the high spirit of the princess herself, who cared 
less for happiness than for the full development of 
all mental and moral faculties in the carrying out of 
*a great, a glorious, and an important life-task.’ The 


to the care and education of the orphans, and won | marriage-contract was signed on the Sth of April 
their hearts by a quite maternal tenderness. From 1837; and early in May, the young betrothed left 
earliest years, the young Helen appears to have had | Germany, accompanied by her mother. Her entry 
the genius to be loved. Delicate in health as she was into France was bright and triumphal, and her native 
susceptible in feeling, her instructors were obliged grace and dignity at once charmed the impressionable 
rather to keep her back than to urge her on in her | people, whose future queen she seemed destined to 
studies; for the recital of a heroic deed, or a touch-| be. How dim and dream-like that Fontainbleau meet- 
ing incident, would completely overcome her. At! ing now seems, thrown into remote distance by fresh 
the age of twelve, she lost a young companion in ' revolutions and another dynasty on the throne! Yet we 
lessons and play, and fell sick of very sorrow, | can still discern that it was a touching scene: Louis- 
retaining ever after an expression of sadness on her | Philippe standing at the foot of the great staircase, 
sweet young face—a prophecy of darker trials yet | surrounded by his stalwart sons; the good queen 
to come. Up to the age of thirteen, the princess | with her daughters grouped around her; the young 
had been brought up in strict seclusion, and with | princess, with her royal yet childlike look, bending 
most simple tastes. Living generally in the country, gracefully to kiss the king’s hand, then throwing 


nature made of her ‘a lady of her own,’ and to the 
last, ‘skiey influences,’ fine scenery, and the sight 
of flowers, were to her sources of lively enjoyment. 
At the age of sixteen, she was confirmed according 
to the rites of the Lutheran Church, in the pre- 
sence of many humble friends, who loved and prayed 
for ‘unsere gute Helene,’ as they called her. We may 
perhaps wonder that brought up thus in simple and 
primitive relations with the people, and accustomed 
to see them perfectly satisfied with a paternal govern- 
ment, she should have been able, at her early age, to 
hear without horror, nay, with interest and sympathy, 


herself lovingly into the arms of her new mother. 
Here is a letter of hers, written on the first anniver- 
sary of her marriage, to her most intimate friend: 
‘To-day my heart is more than ever happy and 
thankful. It is one of those days which one greets on 
each return with fresh emotion. How different to 
the past year! Now all my former hopes are realised, 
and new ones bind me to life. A true and deep 
affection, which that day I did not even presage, is 
now rooted in my heart; my position with respect to 
my family is established on a firm basis, and founded, 
as the nation, on a hope near at hand: here 
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are causes for thankfulness which exceed what your 
dear heart and that of my mother could have hoped 
or I imagined.’ And again, writing to the same 
friend, a few hours after the birth of the Count of 
Paris, we have a strain of still fuller joy: ‘How 
gracious God is! Your heart has lifted itself up in 
thanksgiving as well as mine—it has felt the great- 
ness of my happiness. Yes, your child is the happiest 
of mothers, and her heart feels too weak to contain 
the whole of its bliss). A new world spreads out 
before me; a child to cherish, the hopes of a nation 
to be realised through that child’s future. A great, a 
glorious task ; may God give wisdom and guidance !’ 

The birth of a second son, in 1840, filled this full 
cup fuller still; but it was held in a steady hand. 
Earnestly religious and thoughtful from her child- 
hood upwards, her biographer says of her at this time, 
that ‘not one simple pleasure found her indifferent, 
not one failed to awake in her a train of heavenward 
thought.’ Happy for her indeed was it, for trouble 
was at hand. ‘The poor heart was to have for its trial 
all the sun and all the shower.’ Delicate health set in, 
and the doctors insisted that she should leave Neuilly 
for Plombiéres. Always careless of her own health, 
she reluctantly obeyed. She regretted to leave her 
children in the summer season, when she could most 
share the outdoor pleasures of their little lives. On 
the 3d of July 1842, she left Neuilly, accompanied by 
her husband. This, their last journey together, was 
a bright and cheerful one. ‘The delicate health was 
hardly felt to be an evil. ‘I am so happy,’ character- 
istically observed the duchess one day, ‘that I have 
not the least wish to get well. If I had not this trial, 
I should probably have some more painful one. Of 
all evils, physical suffering is the least, and I only go 
to Plombiéres because my family wish it.’ They 
reached Plombiéres on the 6th of July. That 
evening her husband walked with her through one 
of the. pretty neighbouring valleys, and as she often 
stopped to gather the wild-flowers, he too would 
gather and add to her store. He brought her a hand- 
ful of the wild scabious. The omen was not noticed 
then. Looking back, a loving superstition remembered 
that the scabious is called the widow's flower. 

On the 7th of July, the duke departed very early in 
the morning. O these unconscious last partings! 
How is it that the poor heart has no foreboding—that 
we smile back at lips that will never smile on us again, 
look calmly into eyes that will greet ours no more, 
that these great agonies cast no shadow before them! 
*We shall not be long parted,’ said the poor princess ; 
* but the first moment is always painful.’ 

On the 13th, the duke set out to Neuilly, to bid 
adieu to his father before his own departure for 
St Omer. Passing the gate of Maillot, the horses 
took fright and ran away; the postilion could not 
stop, though he could still guide them. The duke 
jumped out—fell with such violence as to cause 
concussion of the brain, and, afier a few hours of 
insensibility, breathed his last in the small house 
to which he had been carried. His whole family— 
all but his poor wife—were around him as he died; 
the queen, in that hour of fiery trial, ejaculating, 
with a sublime resignation stronger even than a 
mother’s grief: ‘O mon Dieu, c'est beaucoup souffrir, 
mais ce n'est pas trop souffrir!’ We return to Plom- 
bitres. ‘On the 14th, the weather being fine, the 
Duchess of Orleans rejoiced to feel herself stronger, 
and proposed an excursion to the valley of 
Gérarmé, the home, for several generations, of a 
family of musical peasants, who still shew with 
pride a pianoforte made by their grandfather. ‘The 
princess asked to see it, and rested for some time 
in the cabin, where a young shepherd executed, on 
a wretched guitar, all sorts of airs, which she tried 
after him, to the great delight of all his family. It 


was late when the party returned to Plombitres, and 
the princess had to receive some guests at dinner. 
Enlivened by her excursion, her hands full of flowers, 
she hurried up to her own room, and began her 
toilet. Madame de Montesquiou, too, was just 
beginning to dress, when a servant came to tell her 
that General Baudrand begged her to go down to him. 
Surprised at such a request, it had to be twice 
repeated. ‘Madame, he begs you will go down at 
once.’ 

‘ But, good heavens, Monnier, you look scared!’ 

‘Madame, I entreat you, go down at once.’ 

‘My God, what has happened? Is the king 
assassinated 

‘Madame, you may fear the worst; but do not 
remain so near the princess—go down noiselessly.’ 

She went down, and found the general with his letter 
in hand, unable to speak or to rise from his seat. He 
held out to her the fatal letter, which contained only 
these words—‘ The prince-royal is dead.’ Had he 
been assassinated—had he fallen in quelling an 
insurrection—had some sudden illness carried him 
off? These few words only announced the irreparable 
calamity—how announce it thus to the princess with- 
out any preparation or explanation soever? There 
was no time to be lost; the valet-de-chambre, watch 
in hand, was heard saying: ‘There is but a quarter 
of an hour to dinner. No one here has heard the 
tidings ; it is still possible to conceal them from the 
princess.’ But this idea was rejected. The prefect and 
the physician were summoned. The latter insisted 
upon nothing being mentioned in the first instance, 
but a serious illness. ‘Her life is at stake,’ said he 
—‘you are responsible for it.’ Finally, it was 
resolved that the prefect should go and prepare a 
dispatch, professing to be a telegraphic message just 
arrived, announcing that the prince had been taken 
seriously ill at Paris. There was no further time 
for deliberation; a few minutes more, and the 
princess would have left her room. 

Madame de Montesquiou, imploring Heaven to give 
her strength beyond her own, went up the staircase 
that led to the apartment of the princess, and was only 
divided from it by a landing and a glass door. At 
that door she stopped for a moment, and through its 
muslin curtains slice could see the princess give the 
finishing-touch to her graceful evening-dress, then 
turn towards her with a bright joyous air, and open 
the door. Leaning motionless against the wall, 
Madame de Montesquiou had not courage to utter 
the words that were to destroy so much happiness. 

‘What! not dressed yet?’ said the princess 
merrily. ‘But what is the matter?’ added she, 
looking again. ‘You are very pale: what has 
happened? A family misfortune? Your children, 
your husband ill?’ Madame de Montesquiou pressed 
her hands without answering. This prolonged silence 
did not seem to warn her. 

‘No, madame,’ said Madame de Montesquiou at 
last ; ‘no misfortune has befallen me; but I am not 
the less most unhappy. I have to announce a fact 
to your Royal Highness’—— She started back at 
these words. 

‘Great God! what has happened? My children— 
the king?’ 

* Alas! madame, the prince-royal is seriously ill.’ 

*O my God! he is dead—I am sure of it: tell 
me.’ And she fell, shrieking, on her knees. ‘My 
God have pity on me: do not suffer him to die; thou 
knowest that I shall not survive him.’ 

She remained a few minutes in prayer, then asked 
to see the dispatch, and read it over several times. 
‘This is not the usual form of telegraphic messages,’ 
said she, a doubt crossing her mind, which the prefect 
soon dispelled. ‘Then she burst into tears; but soon 
after, rising firmly, she said: ‘I must set out at 
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once; perhaps I may still arrive in time to nurse 
him.’ Orders for departure were at once given. For 
some moments she would cling to hope. ‘ Perhaps I 
shall find him almost well again. Oh, then, I shall 
be well scolded, but how happy should I be to 
be scolded!’ Then fear would prevail. ‘He is so 
afraid of making me uneasy, he must be very ill, 
since he has had me told of it.’ 

This intolerable fluctuation of fear and hope—sick 
hope, that but deepens fear, as lightning-flashes do 
the darkness that swallows them up—lasted for 
several hours of the miserable journey. At eight 
o’clock the duchess left Plombitres. At one o'clock 
a carriage was met coming from Paris. M. Chomel, 
mgery to the royal family, was the first to tell 

er that all was indeed over—that an accident had 
deprived her of her husband; that the few words 
which from time to time he had spoken during those 
unconscious hours in the roadside cottage, had been 
in her mother-tongue. 

The duchess lay back in the carriage, sobbing in 
the darkness, believing—such assuagement is granted 
to these dread first hours—that she could not survive 
her loss. They spoke to her of her children. ‘My 
poor children!’ she exclaimed. ‘It is only for him 
that I now feel: it is he who had all my heart!’ 

It was not till the 16th of July that she reached 
Neuilly. Alas! despite all her haste, she was too 
late for the last look she had so craved. The coffin, 
already closed, lay in the middle of the sombre 
chapel. She knelt by it, rose from her knees 
strengthened, and went at once to put on that widow’s 
garb she never laid aside. 

*The death of the Duke of Orleans,’ Alison 
observes, ‘was an event of such importance that it 
was equivalent to a revolution.’ His opinions, if 
never very definitely stated, were generally understood 
to be decidedly liberal, and his popularity was as 
great as it was well deserved. His death ‘shook the 

foundations of his father’s throne.” In 1847, we 
find the duchess writing as follows: ‘There are 
subjects which make me blush as I open the 
newspapers. I am saddened to my very soul 
by the general disquietude, the disaffections, the 
discredit. .... We need a reaction. To repress 
the mischief, an able hand is wanted; to cure 
it, a sympathising heart. Alas! my thoughts can 
only fix on one prince who comprehended this epoch. 
What will our future be? This thought 
disturbs my nights and my solitary hours. The 
mischief is deep rooted, since it taints popular 
morality. Is it transient, or a symptom of decline ?’ 

These questionings were soon to be answered by 
the crisis of the 24th of February 1848. Without 
commenting on its causes or consequences—both well 
known—we follow the duchess through its trying 
scenes. The king had abdicated, had left the 
Tuileries, believing that his departure would appease 
the tumults, and make way to the throne for his little 
grandson. The Duke of Nemours remained with the 
duchess. But no sooner had Louis-Philippe left his 
palace than royalty itself was endangered. The 
insurgents were trying to shake the railings of the 
inner court. The Duchess of Orleans was only sur- 
rounded by her household and by some deputies, who 
pressed the regency upon her as the last hope of 
saving the monarchy. ‘Impossible,’ replied she; ‘I 
cannot sustain such a responsibility; it transcends my 
powers. No one is prepared to see me regent, and I, 
less than any other.’ As she was speaking, the shots 
come nearer—a few moments, and the Tuileries will 
be invaded. She can still fly, save herself and her 
children, or attempt, at the peril of their life and her 
own, to preserve the crown for the Count of Paris, 
and to defend the rights which France has given him. 

Her duty now seemed to her clearly pointed out; 


she felt neither hesitation nor alarm. Taking her 
boys by the hand, she traversed the long galleries 
which led to her own apartment, and stood still with 
them under their father’s portrait.* ‘It is here we 
must die,’ she calmly said ; then gave orders to throw 
open all doors, ready to suffer, and to see her children 
suffer, a dreadful death, if her courage failed to 
subjugate the inconstant temperament of the frantic 
mob, whose cries already reached her ear.’ At that 
moment, two deputies entered—led her to the Chamber 
of Deputies. ‘The crowd, just then well disposed 
towards her, cried: ‘Long live the Duchess of 
Orleans. Long live the Count of Paris.’ Forming a 
wall on each side of her, they divided, and the 
princess passed through, leading the Count of Paris 
by the hand, his little brother—sick, wrapped up in a 
cloak—being carried behind them. 

When the princess entered the assembly, the disorder 
was extreme. Lamartine describes thus her appear- 
ance there: ‘She was dressed in mourning; her veil, 
half raised, disclosed a countenance, the melancholy 
of which enhanced its beauty. No man could look on 
her unmoved. Her blue eyes wandered over the hall, 
as if to implore aid..... Her slight and fragile 
form inclined before the sounds of the applause with 
which she was greeted.’ But a brave heart sustained 
that fragile form. Some of her friends, frightened by 
the growing tumult, implored her to depart. ‘If 
I do, my son will never return here;’ and she 
remained motionless, though the heat was so great, 
that the poor children could hardly breathe. M. de 
Lamartine rose to speak. The duchess had sufficient 
insight into his views and character to entertain no 
hopes from any address of his. He began by profess- 
ing his chivalrous devotion to her, and ended by 
demanding a provisional government. Loud applause 
ensued ; the mob rushing in, levelled their muskets 
at the royal widow’s head. She remained perfectly 
calm, even when almost forced away by her friends, 
till in the struggle she lost hold of her eldest boy’s 
hand, and then, indeed, her screams rang through the 
hall louder than all the tumult: ‘My children, my 
children!’ They had been upset, trampled on, but 
they were safe ; they were restored to her, and at once 
she regained her self-possession, and took counsel with 
those around her. The Invalides offered the nearest 
shelter; She would go there. The governor was ill, 
unable to leave his room; he had but a small number 
of old soldiers under his command; he could not 
insure their obedience to others. ‘Let the orders be 
given in my name,’ said the princess unhesitatingly. 
The marshal submits that the Hospital of the Inva- 
lides is ill garrisoned and ill supplied. ‘Never mind, 
marshal,’ she replied ; ‘this place will do very well to 
die in, if we have no hope; to remain in, if we are 
able to defend ourselves.’ Joined by the Duke of 
Nemours, she still counselled resistance, listened and 
replied with perfect serenity, sustained not by excite- 
ment, but by what she firmly believed her duty. As 
the day wore on, further advices came, all strongly 
urging her departure from the Invalides, all warning 
her of imminent danger. ‘Does any one here counsel 
me to remain?’ she inquired. ‘ So long as there is one, 
one single person who thinks it advisable that I should 
stay, I will do so. My son’s life is more to me than 
his crown; but if his life be necessary for the good of 
France, a king, even a king of nine years old, should 
know how to die.’ It was proposed to her that she 
should secretly leave, and conceal herself in some 
neighbouring house, ready to return on the morrow, 
provided that the Invalides could be duly garrisoned. 
But her generous nature refused to subject the old 
soldiers to a danger she did not share. ‘Either 


*On January 1843, she had written: ‘ All my important 
actions must be done under the eye of this portrait. 
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I decidedly remain, or decidedly go,’ she replied. 
Events were too strong for her. Go, she must; but 
she will submit to no disguise. She indignantly 
refuses to doff her own attire. ‘If taken, I will be 
taken as a princess,’ she said; and all that affection- 
ate importunity could do was to tear off some lace 
that covered her gown. As she drove off from Paris, 
she turned to the friends she left, and said: ‘One 
word—to-morrow, or ten years hence, and I return.’ 

No, she was not to return. A secure home in 
England—pleasant wanderings in Germany, Switzer- 
land, and Italy—the enjoyment of family love and 
concord, and of ‘nature,’ that ‘never does betray 
the heart that loves her;’ perfect satisfaction in the 
opening character of the sons to whose education she 
had devoted her widowed life, hopes for their future 
no doubt sanguine enough to overleap probability ; 
the reverent tenderness of devoted friends, the joy 
of doing kindnesses: all these were to be hers, but 
never, never more a return to the France she had 
so loved and trusted. ‘Ten years hence,’ and the 
checkered life was about to close—in exile. 

Early in the May of 1858, the duchess had been 
diligently engaged in nursing her second son; some 
sleepless nights and slightly anxious days had helped 
perhaps-to shake further the delicate constitution so 
shaken already. 

On the 11th of May she had a cold, and took to 
her bed. From the first, her weakness was greater 
than it should have been from so slight an ailment ; but 
who fears a mere cold? She, always regardless of 
self, attached no importance to it whatsoever, con- 
versed with her wonted animation, especially with 
her sons. The doctor begged her to speak less, for 
fear of exciting the fits of coughing. ‘ At least let me 
look at them,’ she pleaded. 

It was difficult to prevail upon her to let herself be 
nursed; her chief dread seemed to be that of giving 
trouble. Still she grew weaker and weaker. On the 
evening of the 17th she bade her sons good-night in 
her usual words, ‘ God bless you, my children.’ They 
left her without a fear. They little dreamed it was 
the last good-night they would ever hear from her 
lips. Still she grew weaker. The doctor gave her 
food, wine—the vital powers did not rally. Always 
thoughtful for others, she held out the wine-glass 
to her attendant: ‘ You too, like me, want strengthen- 
ing. Drink this. She was anxious that all around 
her should go to rest. ‘I think I shall sleep, sleep well, 
she said. They gave her cordials every half hour. 
Still that unconquerable weakness!—no suffering. 
She went on quietly saying: ‘I am going to sleep 
so well.’ The doctor felt her pulse. ‘You think, then, 
that I am very ill?’ He evaded the question. ‘But 
you, madame, how do you feel yourself?’ * Why, not 
ill. I have often been thus—I should like to rest.’ 
He retired to the adjoining room. The friend who 
watched near its door felt that the profound silence 
was growing intolerable; she pointed it out to the 
doctor. They re-entered the room. For him, one look 
was enough. But the women who stood by had seen 
no change pass over the calm face they watched, 
save that it had grown paler than ever. ‘So he 
giveth his beloved sleep!’ 


A SPIRITUAL SUBPG@NA. 


Some dozen years ago, I passed a couple of early 
summer months in Devonshire, fishing: changing 
one picturesque scene of sport for another, always 
disbelieving that I should find so fair a place as that 
last quitted, and always having pleasantly to acknow- 
ledge myself wrong. There is indeed an almost 
inexhaustible treasure of delicious nooks in that 
fertile county, which comprehends every element of 
landscape beauty—coast and inland, hill and valley, 


moor and woodland—and excels in nothing more 
than in its curved rivers. What cliff-like and full- 
foliaged banks about their sources, and what rich 
meadows sprinkled with unrivalled kine, as they 
broaden towards the sea! At the close of my tour, I 
was lodging in a farmhouse near a branch of the Exe, 
rather regretful at the thought of so soon having 
to shoulder my knapsack and return to native Dorset, 
near a certain provincial town of which county, and 
in a neighbourhood without a tree within sight, or a 
stream within sound, it was my lot to dwell. We 
had lately thrown out a bow-window to the drawing- 
room there, but .why, I cannot tell, for there was 
certainly nothing to see from it. What a difference 
between such a spot and my then abode, from the 
windows of which a score of miles of undulating and 
varied landscape could be discerned, with the old 
cathedral towers of the capital city standing grandly 
up against the southern sky! 

It is not true that people who live in picturesque 
places do not appreciate them, but only that they 
require to be made to understand their good-fortune. 
Michael Courtenay, the goodman of the farm, and 
like all his class, a thorough stay-at-home, could 
not discover what I found in that look-out from his 
house to make such a fuss about; but his wife, who 
had once paid a visit to her son when in business 
at Birmingham, knew perfectly well. Concerning 
which son Robert, by the by, there was a sad tale. 
He was the only child of the good pair, and one 
who should have been there at Cowlees, the right 
hand of his father, and the comfort of his loving 
mother; but the young man had decided otherwise. 
He had never taken to farming, but had grieved 
his father hugely by a hankering after mechanical 
studies, which the old agriculturist associated almost 
with the black art itself. Thinking himself to have 
a gift for the practical sciences, Robert had got 
apprenticed in Birmingham, and for some time bade 
fair to acquit himself well. But it had not been 
farming to which he was in reality averse, so much 
as to restraint of any kind; and finding, after a little, 
that he could not be his own master at the lathe, any 
more than at the plough, he forsook his second calling 
likewise. This had justly angered Michael, and 
drawn from him, on the return of the lad, certain 
expressions which his young spirit undutifully re- 
sented. There was a violent scene in that peaceful 
homestead of Cowlees one day; and the next morning, 
when the house was astir, it was found that Robert 
had gone away in the night-time, nor had he since 
either returned home or written of his whereabouts. 

It was a year ago and more by this time, during 
which period Mrs Courtenay had grown older than in 
the half-dozen years before, while the old man him- 
self, said the farm-people, had altered to the full as 
much as she, although, for his part, he never owned 
to it. It was not he who told me of the matter, but 
the gudewife, who was fond of me—as my vanity was 
obliged to confess—mainly because I was of the age 
of her lost lad, and so reminded her of him. I slept 
in the very room which had formerly been her 
Robert’s, and a very comfortable little room it was. 


Here it was, very early one May morning, before 
even the earliest risers of the farm were up, that I 
was awakened by these three words, pronounced close 
by me in the distinctest tones: ‘The ferryman waits.’ 

So perfectly conscious was I of having been really 
addressed, that I sat up in my bed at once, and 
replied: ‘Well, and what is that to me?’ before the 
absurdity of the intimation had time to strike me. 
The snow-white curtains of the little bed were com- 
pletely undrawn, so that no person could have been 
hidden behind them. Although it was not broad 
daylight, every object was clearly discernible, and 
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through the half-opened window came the cool, 
delicious summer air with quickening fragrance. 
heard the dog rattle his chain in the yard as he 
came out of his kennel and shook himself, and then 
returned to it lazily, as though it was not time to 
be up yet. A cock crew, but very unsatisfactorily, 
leaving off in the middle of his performance, as 
though he had been mistaken in the hour. My 
watch, a more reliable chronicler, informed me that 
it wanted a quarter of four o'clock. I was not 
accustomed to be awakened at such a time as that, 
and turned myself somewhat indignantly on the 
pillow, regretful that I had eaten clotted cream for 
supper the preceding evening. I lay perfectly still, 
with my eyes shut, endeavouring, since I could not 
get to sleep again, to account for the peculiar nature 
of my late nightmare, as I had made up my mind 
to consider it, until the cuckoo clock on the oaken 
stair outside struck four. The last note of the 
mechanical bird had scarcely died away, when again, 
close to my pillow, I heard uttered, not only with 
distinctness, but with a most unmistakable earnest- 
ness, the same piece of information which had once 
so startled me already: ‘ The ferryman waits.’ 

Then I got up, and looked under the little bed, and 
behind it; into the small cupboard where my one 
change of boots was kept, and where there was 
scarcely room for anything else. I sounded the wall 
nearest my bed’s head, and found it solid enough ; it 
was also an outside wall; nor from any of the more 
remote ones could so distinct a summons have come. 
Then I pushed the window-casement fully back, and 
thrust my head and bare neck into the morning air. 
If I was still asleep, I was determined to wake my- 
self, and then, if I should hear the mysterious voice 
again, I was determined to obey it. I was not 
alarmed, nor even disturbed in my mind, although 
greatly interested. The circumstances of my position 
precluded any supernatural terror. The animals in 
the farm-yard were lying in the tumbled straw close 
by, and near enough to be startled at a shout of 
mine; some pigeons were already circling round the 
dovecote, or pacing, sentinel-like, the little platforms 
before their domiciles; and the sound of the lasher, 
by whose circling eddies I had so often watched for 
trout, came cheerily and with inviting tone across 
the dewy meadows. The whole landscape seemed 
instinct with new-born life, and to have thoroughly 
shaken off the solemnity of dreary night. Its sur- 
passing beauty and freshness so entirely took posses- 
sion of me indeed, that in its contemplation I 
absolutely forgot the inexplicable occurrence which 
had brought me to the window. I was wrapped in 
the endeavour to make out whether those tapering 
lines, supporting, as it appeared, a mass of southern 
cloud, were indeed the pinnacles of the cathedral, 
when close by my ear, close by, as though the speaker 
had his face at the casement likewise, the words were 
a third time uttered: ‘The ferryman waits.’ 

There was a deeper seriousness in its tone on this 
occasion, an appeal which seemed to have a touch of 
pathos as well as gloom; but it was the same voice, 
and one which I shall never forget. I did not hesitate 
another moment, but dressed myself as quickly as I 
could, and descending the stairs, took down the vast 
oaken door-bar, and let myself out, as I had been 
wont to do when I went betimes a-fishing. Then I 
strode southward along the footpath leading through 
the fields to where the river-ferry was, some three 
miles off, now doubting, now believing, that the ferry- 
man did wait there at such an unusually early hour, 
and for me. I made such good use of my legs, that 
it was not five o’clock when I reached the last 
meadow that lay between me and the stream; it was 
higher ground than its neighbour land, and every 
step I took I was looking eagerly to come in sight of 


the ferry-house, which was on the opposite bank, and 


I| by no means within easy hailing distance. At last, 


I did so, and observed, to my astonishment, that the 
boat was not at its usual moorings. It must needs, 
therefore, have been already brought over upon my 
own side. A few steps further brought me into- 
view of it, with the ferryman standing up in the 
stern leaning on his punt-pole, and looking intently 
in my direction. He gave a great ‘hollo’ when he 
recognised me, and I returned it, for we were old 
acquaintances. 

‘Well, Master Philip,’ cried he, as I drew nearer, 
‘you are not here so very much betimes, after all; 
I have been waiting for you nigh upon half an hour.’ 

‘Waiting for me?’ echoed I. ‘I don’t know how 
that can be, since nobody knew that I was coming ; 
and indeed I didn’t know it myself, till’——- And 
there I stopped myself upon the very verge of confess- 
ing myself to have been fooled by a voice. Perhaps 
the ferryman himself may be concerned in the trick, 
thought I, and is now about to charge me roundly for 
being taken across out of hours. 

* Well, sir,’ returned the Genius of the River, turn- 
ing his peakless cap hind before, which was his 
fashion when puzzled, and certainly a much more 
polite one than that common to his brethren of the 
land, of scratching their heads—‘ all I can say is, as I 
was roused at half-past three or so by a friend of 
yours, saying as though you would be wanting me 
in a little on the north bank.’ 

‘What friend was that?’ inquired I. 

* Nay, sir, for that matter, I can’t say, since I didn’t 
see him, but I heard him well enough at all events, 
and as plain as I now hear you. I was asleep when 
he first called me from outside yonder, and could 
scarcely make any sense of it; but the second time I 
was wide awake; and the third time, as I was undo- 
ing the window, there could be no mistake about— 
— for Philip Reaton on the nor’ bank,” he 


‘And how was it you missed seeing my friend ?’ 
inquired I, as carelessly as I could. 

‘He was in such a hurry to be gone, I reckon, that 
as soon as he heard my window open, and knew he 
had roused me, he set off. His voice came round the 
east corner of the cottage, as though he went Exeter 
way. I wouldn’t have got up at such a time, and at 
such a summons, for many other folks but you, I do 
assure you, Master Philip.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said I, though by no means quite 
convinced; ‘you’re a good fellow, and here’s five 
shillings for you. And now, put me across, and shew 
me the nearest way by which I can get to the city.’ 

Now if, by some inscrutable means, the ferryman— 
who had become the leading figure in my mind because 
of the mysterious warning—or any accomplice of his 
had played me a trick, and trumped up a story for 
my further bewilderment, they had not, I flattered 
myself, very much cause for boasting. I had evinced 
but slight curiosity about the unknown gentleman 
who had heralded my approach at daylight, and I had 
given them to understand that I had a real object in 
my early rising—that of reaching the capital city, at 
least ten miles away. But my own brain was, for all 
that, a prey to the most conflicting suggestions, not 
one of which was of final service towards an explana- 
tion of the events of the morning. 

There was I, at a little after 5 a. m., with a walk 
before me of ten, and a walk behind me of three good 
Devon miles, breakfastless, without the least desire 
to reach the place I was bound for—and all because 
of a couple of voxr-et-praterea-nihil s, voices without a 
body between them. I consumed the way in mentally 
reviewing all the circumstances of the case again and 
again, and by no means in a credulous spirit; but 
when I at length arrived at the city upon the hill, I 
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was as far from the solution of the matter as when I 
started. That the ferryman himself, a simple country- 
man, should be concerned in any practical joke upon 
me, a mere fly-fishing acquaintance of a couple of 
weeks’ standing; or that such persons as the Cour- 
tenays should have permitted the playing of it upon 
a guest at Cowlees, was only less astounding than the 
perfection of the trick itself—if trick it really was. 
But neither my feelings of anger, when I looked on 
the matter in that light, nor those of mystery, when I 
took the more supernatural view of it, in anywise 
interfered with the gradual growth of appetite; and 
when I turned into a private room of the Bishop’s 
Head in the High Street, the leading idea in my mind, 
after all my cogitations, was Breakfast. If seven-and- 
forty mysterious voices had informed me that the 
ferryman was waiting then, I should have responded : 
‘Then let him wait—at all events, while I eat a beef- 
steak and sundries.’ 

Although Exeter is as picturesque and venerable 
a city as any raven could desire to dwell in, it is not 
a lively town by any means, in a general way. A 
quiet, saintly, solemn spot, indeed, it is; excellently 
adapted for a sinner to pass his last days in—although 
he would probably find them among the longest in 
his life—and peculiarly adapted to that end in its 
very great benefit of (episcopal) clergy; but for a hale 
young gentleman of nineteen to find himself therein 
at nine o’clock on a fine summer morning, with 
nothing to do, and all the day to do it in, was an 
embarrassing circumstance. 

‘Nothing going on, as usual, I suppose?’ inquired 
I, with a yawn at the waiter, when I had finished a 
vast refection. 

‘Going on, sir? Yessir. City very gay, indeed, 
sir, just now. Assizes, sir, now sitting. Murder case 
—very interesting for a young gentleman like your- 
self, indeed, sir.’ 

* How do you know what is interesting?’ retorted 
I, with the indignation of hobbledehoyhood at having 
its manhood called in question. ‘Young gentleman, 
indeed! I am a man, sir. But what about this 
murder? Is the prisoner convicted ?’ 

‘Convicted, sir? Nossir; not yet, sir. We hope he 
will be convicted this morning, sir. It’s a very bad 
ease, indeed, sir. A journeyman carpenter, one 
Robert Moles, have been and murdered a toll-keeper 
—killed him in the dead of night, sir, with a ’atchet ; 
and his wife’s the witness against him.’ 

* That’s very horrible,” remarked I. ‘I didn’t know 
a wife could give evidence.’ 

* Nossir, not his wife, sir; it’s the toll-keeper’s wife, 
sir. She swears to this Moles, although it happened 
two months ago or more, sir. Murder will out, they 
say; and how true it is! He’ll be hung in front of 
the jail, sir, in a hopen place upon an ’ill, so as 
almost everybody will be able to see it, bless ye!’ 

*I should like to hear the end of this trial—very 
much, indeed, waiter.’ 

‘Should you, sir?’ fondling his chin. ‘It couldn’t 
be done, sir—it could not be done; the court is 
crowded into a mash already. To be sure, I’ve got 
a—— But no, sir, it could not be done.’ 

‘I suppose it’s merely a question of How much?’ 
said I, taking out my purse. ‘ Didn’t you say you had 
a’? —— 

* A cousin as is a javelin-man, yessir. Well, I don’t 
know but what it might be done, sir, if you’ll just wait 
till I’ve cleared away. There, they’re at it already !’ 

While he spoke, a fanfaronade of trumpets without 
proclaimed that the judges were about to take their 
seats, and in a few minutes the waiter and I were 
among the crowd. The javelin-man, turning out to 
be amenable to reason and the ties of relationship, as 
well as not averse to a small pecuniary recompense, 
I soon found standing-room for myself in the court- 


house, where every seat had been engaged for hours 
before. As I had been informed, the proceedings 
were all but concluded, save some unimportant 
indirect evidence, and the speech of the prisoner’s 
counsel. This gentleman had been assigned to the 
accused by the court, since he had not provided 
himself with any advocate, nor attempted to meet 
the tremendous charge laid against him, except by 
a simple denial. All that had been elicited from him 
since his apprehension, it seemed, was this: that the 
toll-keeper’s wife was mistaken in his identity, but 
that he had led a wandering life of late, and could 
not produce any, person to prove an alibi; that he 
was in Dorsetshire when the murder was done, miles 
away from the scene of its commission; but at what 
place on the particular day in question—the 5th of 
March—he could not recall to mind. This, taken in 
connection with strong condemnatory evidence, it 
was clear, would go sadly against him with the jury, as 
a lame defence indeed; although, as it struck me who 
had only gleaned this much from a bystander, nothing 
was more natural than that a journeyman carpenter, 
who was not likely to have kept a diary, should not 
recollect what place he had tramped through upon 
any particular date. Why, where had I myself been 
on the 5th of March? thought I. It took me several 
minutes to remember, and I only did so by recol- 
lecting that I had left Dorsetshire on the day 
following, partly in consequence of some alterations 
going on at home. Dorsetshire, by the by, did the 
prisoner say? Why, surely I had seen that face 
somewhere before, which was now turned anxious; 
and hurriedly around the court, and now, as 
ashamed of meeting so many eyes, concealed in his 
tremulous hands! Robert Moles! No, I had cer- 
tainly never heard that name; and yet I began 
to watch the poor fellow with a singular interest, 
begotten of the increasing conviction that he was 
not altogether a stranger to me. 

The evidence went on and concluded; the counsel 
for the prisoner did his best, but his speech was, of 
necessity, an appeal to mercy rather than to justice. 
All that had been confided to him by his client was 
this: that the young man was a vagabond, who had 
deserted his parents, and run away from his inden- 
tures, and was so far deserving of little pity ; that he 
had, however, only been vicious, and not criminal: as 
for the murder with which he was now charged, the 
commission of such a hideous outrage had never 
entered his brain. ‘ Did the lad look like a murderer? 
Or did he not rather resemble the Prodigal Son, 
penitent for his misdeeds indeed, but not weighed 
down by the blood of a fellow-creature ?’ 

All this was powerfully enough expressed, but it 
was not evidence; and the jury, without retiring from 
their box, pronounced the young man ‘Guilty,’ amid a 
silence which seemed to corroborate the verdict. Then 
the judge put on the terrible black cap, and solemnly 
inquired for the last time whether Robert Moles had 
any reason to urge why sentence should not be passed 
upon him. 

‘ My lord,’ replied the lad in a singularly low soft 
voice, which recalled the utterer to my recollection on 
the instant, ‘I am wholly innocent of the dreadful 
crime of which I am accused, although I confess I 
see in the doom that is about to be passed upon me & 
fit recompense for my wickedness and disobedience. 
I was, however, until informed of it by the officer 
who took me into custody, as ignorant of this poor 
man’s existence as of his death.’ 

‘My lord, cried I, speaking with an energy and 
distinctness that astonished myself, ‘this young man 
has spoken the truth, as I can testify.’ 

There was a tremendous sensation in the court at 
this announcement, and it was some minutes before I 
was allowed to take my place in the witness-box. 
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The counsel for the crown objected to my becoming 
evidence at that period of the proceedings at all, and 
threw himself into the legal question with all the 
indignation which he had previously exhibited against 
the practice of midnight murder; but eventually the 
court overruled him, and I was sworn. 

I stated that I did not know the prisoner by name, 
but that I could swear to his identity. I described 
how, upon the 5th of March last, the local builder, 
being in want of hands, had hired the accused to 
assist in the construction of a bow-window in the 
drawing-room of our house in Dorsetshire. 

The counsel for the prosecution, affecting to dis- 
believe my sudden recognition of the prisoner, here 
requested to know whether any particular circum- 
stance had recalled him to my mind, or whether I 
had only a vague and general recollection of him. 

*I had only that,’ I confessed, ‘ until the prisoner 
spoke: his voice is peculiar, and I remember very 
distinctly to have heard it upon the occasion I speak 
of; he had the misfortune to tread upon his foot-rule 
and break it, while at work upon the window, and I 
overheard him lamenting that occurrence.’ 

Here the counsel for the accused reminded the 
court that a broken foot-rule had been found upon 
the prisoner’s person, at the time of his apprehension. 

Within some five minutes, in short, the feelings of 
judge, jury, and spectators entirely changed; and the 
poor young fellow at the bar, instead of having 
sentence of death passed upon him, found himself, 
through my means, set very soon at liberty. He 
came over to me at the inn to express his sense of 
my prompt interference, and to beg to know how he 
might shew his gratitude. ‘I am not so mean a 
fellow as I seem,’ said he; ‘and I hope, by God’s 
blessing, to be yet a credit to the parents to whom I 
have behaved so ill.’ 

‘What is your real name?’ inquired I, struck by 
a sudden impulse. 

*My real name,’ replied the young man, blushing 
deeply, ‘is Courtenay, and my home, where I hope to 
be to-night, is at Cowlees Farm, across the Exe.’ 

And so I had not been called so mysteriously at 
four o’clock in the morning, without a good and 
sufficient reason, after all. 


A TRIP TO THE TARTAN. 


Our trip is not to the Highlands, to see the tartan 
worn: we may enjoy that sight nearer home; in one 
form or other, it meets us every day upon the street. 
It adorns the sovereign, and is to be found upon the 
beggar. Our trip is to see something of its manufac- 
ture, in one of its principal seats. 

The train has dropped us at Stirling, the scene 
and centre of many historical associations of deepest 
interest. Standing upon the height crowned by its 
castle, we stand where many a doughty deed has been 
done. While looking in one direction, our eye falls 
on the field of Bannockburn, once the scene of fiercest 
conflict between nations now truly one, and living 
together as brethren. Yonder lies the ‘ Shirra Muir ;’ 
and yonder, the field of Falkirk; and yonder, again, 
from that height, Wallace and his followers rushed 
down to do one of his most heroic deeds. It is east- 
ward that our course lies. Our terminus is the village 
of Tillicoultry, lying at the base of the evergreen 
Ochils, which shelter from the north the beauteous 
valley of the Devon. 

Our visit is to the works of Messrs Paton, the first 
to introduce the soft tartan into this district, and by 
far the largest manufacturers in the trade, though all 
they make is but one item in the quantity produced 
from Stirling on to Kinross. 

That tartan is very ancient, must at once be 
granted; altlrough we are not sure that we could 


find proof to satisfy us, that Joseph’s coat of many 
colours was made of it, as we have heard some High- 
landers argue very gravely. There are certainly few 
methods of producing a pleasing variety of colour 
in woven fabrics which can claim equal antiquity 
with this. Many clans can shew an origin by no 
means modern, and each clan has its tartan, and has 
had it from a date very nearly contemporaneous with 
its existence as a clan. Then, as in some measure 
still, the manufacture was strictly a home one, from 
the wool to the dress—the carding, spinning, dyeing, 
weaving, and making up being all performed at 
home by members of the family or dependents. Now, 
webs by the score, or hundred, may be seen any day 
at Tillicoultry and other seats of the manufacture, 
rivalling any that ever fair hand of chieftain’s 
daughter spun or clansman wove. In the premises of 
the Messrs Paton there are fabrics which the occu- 
pant of a throne.need not be ashamed to wear; and 
not unfrequently has the Queen herself worn the 
shawls and dresses which have passed through all the 
processes we have come to see, and through the same 
machines we are to have the privilege of inspecting. 

Entering the gate, we find ourselves in a court, 
around which are the works, consisting of warehouses, 
spinning-mill, dye-houses, weaving-shops, &c., which 
fill up three sides of a parallelogram of several stories, 
and are flanked on two sides each by another row of 
buildings; while the court between, so far as con- 
venience will admit, is occupied by an erection of a 
single story, under one roof. Our object is to trace 
the manufacture from its beginning to its close, and 
note the processes passed through by the wool ere it 
appears as tartan in a finished state—as web, shawl 
or plaid, ready for market. 

* As you are to begin at the beginning, perhaps you 
would like to look into the wool-stores?’ To be 
sure we would; and here we are, where bag on bag, 
and tier on tier, rise up to the roof; and as we look, we 
find ourselves calculating, or rather wondering what 
a breadth of tartan the whole will produce, what vast 
numbers of shoulders it shall cover, and what a 
multitude of fair forms it may protect. But we must 
not go away with the idea that each of these bags is 
exactly like its neighbour in its contents. Each has 
wool, but there is a great diversity in the quality, as 
there is in the localities whence it has been brought. 
All this grew at home, on various breeds of native 
sheep. This, again, is foreign—not a little being from 
Australia. But in the same bag there may be con- 
siderable diversities, although all is of one general 
character. Nay, in a single fleece, the variety in the 
quality is very considerable, the wool becoming 
coarser towards the back of the sheep. Hence, before | 
it goes through any other process, it must be sorted. 

This sorting is a nice operation, and much depends 
upon it. In the apartment in which it takes place 
we see, standing at little stalls, a number of grown 
men, some of them even beginning to shew signs of 
age, but each with his bib or pinafore notwithstand- 
ing, and carefully separating, and putting in their 
proper receptacles, the various qualities of wool in 
the heaps before them. We observe that they are 
very particular as to certain little articles that are 
found amongst the wool, which we are informed 
are burs and hardheads, got from the bushes, and 
which would greatly injure the machines. We 
see, too, that the wool differs very much in clean- 
liness, and find that it must all be scoured ere it go 
through the processes by which it is to be carded, 
straightened, laid, and twisted. We must therefore 
next pay a visit to the scouring-house, if we would 
follow it in its course. Here we find it in troughs, 
with hot water and cleansing materials, pushed, and 
poked, and tossed about without mercy; while, after 
it has undergone such treatment for a time, a fellow 
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dashes a pitchfork amongst it, catches what he can, 
and throws it up to a squeezer—consisting of a series 
of rollers--which seizes it nimbly, and only lets it go 
after it has pressed from it so much of the lye in it 
as to leave it barely wet. 

In passing to where it is thus cleansed, we have 
our attention called to a preparatory process through 
which some of it must pass, whereby the dust is 
pretty considerably taken out of it, by a machine 
which bears the horrible name of Devil, and whose 
teeth and tearing-power, as we note them, cause all 
wonder at the name to cease. 

But here are the baskets of the well-assorted, well- 
cleansed wool, placed now in readiness by the teaser, 
to the side of which we have been conducted. Here, 
though one reason for the scouring was*to take out 
the natural grease or oil, it must be oiled again, to 
give it flexibility, in all the various processes through 
which it has to pass. In order to effect this, it is 
spread upon the floor, while one whose clothes give 
pretty forcible testimony as to his work, shakes over 
it a square box containing oil, and full of holes in its 
lower side, very quickly, yet carefully and equably. 
Thus prepared, it passes through the teaser, which, 
as to position and appearance, is next door to the 
devil we saw before, and might be regarded as near 
akin. And now the sort of winnowing process is 
over, and the teats of wool are ready to be gathered 
and taken to the carding-machines. To these we are 
conducted. 

The carding-machine by which we stand, and which, 
we believe, bears the undignified and rather personal 
name of a scribbler, consists of various drums, each 
several feet in diameter, covered with cards, with 
smaller ones occurring now and again, rolling on, 
taking in, and giving off from one to another. The 
wool is supplied to it by a girl who stands at the one 
end, and carefully weighing, and, it may be, sprinkling 
yet again with oil, fills the feeding-board as it moves 
on to gratify the ever-continued demand of these 
huge card-covered drums. This wool is most likely 
not all of one kind, but a mixture, in order to obtain 
softness and strength of thread and cloth. 

But let us to the other end, and see in what con- 
dition it comes out. According to the fineness of 
the cloth must be the fineness of the wool and of 
the thread, and so much the more care must be 
taken to lay the fibres in such a way as that 
they may be drawn out and spun. By a peculiar 
arrangement, the web of wool is gathered up, and 
formed into a sort of loose rope, called a sliver; and 
here is an automatic little gentleman, whom we 
cannot name, who travels incessantly backward and 
forward, rolling off said sliver, having it in so doing 
‘all in his eye,’ and delivering it over pulleys, at the 
next carding-machine, where it is laid hold of by 
one who is evidently a relative of his, and carefully 
distributed independent of any human attendant. 

As to how the wool, introduced in any of these 
ways, is delivered at the other end of number two, 
depends upon circumstances. In one case, we find it 
fall in rowans into tin cases, and the machine tells, 
by the ringing of a bell, when these are full, and have 
to be removed. In another, the rolls are dropped into 
a peculiar-looking thing, not at all unlike what is put 
beneath the grate sometimes, in parlour or in dining- 
room, to receive the ashes as they fall, and keep them 
unseen. 

Let us follow those in the tin-cases. They are 
taken to what is called a roving-machine or a billy, 
where they undergo a rough slack sort of spinning. 
But there is a contrivance which does away with the 
necessity for this ‘roving,’ and we will therefore not 
describe it. Instead of the wool coming from the 
machine in rowans, we have it issuing in rovings, and 
stored upon bobbins as the rowans were, but in a stage 


further forward towards the spinning proper. Follow- 
ing these latter bobbins, we find them put on spindles 
on a frame, just as the bobbins with rowans were; or 
passing on a little, we find the one-ended bobbins, which 
came off the billies, fixed in a rack to give off their 
contents in the working of a similar machine, and for 
exactly the same purpose. 

Here are young persons busy taking off the one- 
ended bobbins filled so as to resemble cones, and 
carrying them away to the spinning-jennies, where 
they are arranged in hundreds, on a fixed frame on 
the outside of each, so as to give off their contents 
easily as may be required. Two of these jennies are 
placed opposite each other, and one man, assisted by 
two piecers, manages a pair. In spinning thus, a 
man with his two piecers will have as many as 600 
or 800 threads twisting at the same time. But 
even the spinner—the full-grown man—has in some 
instances been dispensed with; for, having satisfied 
our curiosity in this case, we are brought to another 
apartment, and find a se/f-acting mule, superintended 
by four boys, doing apparently as much work, and 
doing it as well; while all that the boys have to do 
is to supply material, to act as piecers, and to 
remove the bobbins when filled. 

The thread, then, is spun. We must follow it till it 
become the cloth, and is sent forth for sale and wear. 
And first must we be introduced into the dyer’s 
region. The dye-house is so full of steam or vapour, 
we can scarcely see at first. By and by, however, 
either from the condensation of the vapour, or our 
being accustomed to it, we discern something of the 
place. On every hand are caldrons, huge kettles, or 
vats, in which there is going on a perpetual bubble- 
bubble, till their contents be at the proper heat. 
Most of them are heated by steam, but some by 
furnace, as, for some colours, the latter is found to 
answer best. The yarn hangs into the vat from 
batons of wood, which lie across the top; and men 
are perpetually busy lifting up these, dipping the 
yarn, advancing it a little round, and plunging it 
again among the liquor. The colours are various. 
One vat seems to have a liquor without any colour; 
but the men are as busy there as at the others, while 
the yarn appears unaltered, except, perhaps, that it 
seems a little less pure in the white than it was, 
We are told that is not a dyeing vat, but one in which 
the yarn is prepared for the dye by being dipped in 
a mordant. Ovt from these vats the yarn comes, with 
hues as varied as those of the rainbow, and which it 
will take long wear and great exposure to dim in 
any great degree, when that yarn has been manu- 
factured into the beautiful fabrics for which this 
firm are distinguished. 

And here is something like a drying-machine! 
The outer part is a cylinder of iron; in the interior is a 
wire-cage of similar shape, but a little less, and so con- 
nected with machinery as that, when it is put in gear- 
ing, it revolves with tremendous velocity. Into this 
cage, as we stand beside, some yarn quite wet, and of a 
scarlet colour, is put. The machine is set in motion, 
and the speed becomes such that we can distinguish 
nothing but a rim ofa red colour. The gearing is 
altered ; the motion gradually comes to a close; the 
yarn is lying along the side of the cage, as it had 
been placed, and when taken out, is almost dry. The 
machine is called an ersiccator, and the drying process 
takes place through centrifugal force—the same 
force which, as we swing anything round, gives it a 
tendency to fly off. By that force, made to act most 
intensely through the great rapidity with which the 
cage is whirled, the yarn, with the water it holds in 
its mass, has a strong tendency to fly off; but the 
yarn is retained by the wires, while the wet passes 
through, and striking on the outer cylinder, runs 
down, and is carried away by a pipe at the bottom. 
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We have seen a similar machine used in a public 
establishment for the drying of clothes, and it 
answered its purpose well. The yarn thus dyed, 
washed, and finally and fully dried in the stove, is 
laid up for use as may be required. 

We follow the yarn thus dyed and dried, and find it 
next in the hands of the winders. It has again to be 
put on two-ended bobbins, or spools, for warp, and on 
one-ended bobbins, or pirns, for weft. The spools are not 
unfrequently given out to be filled. In such a case, they 
and the yarn given out are weighed; and the filled 
bobbins and waste returned are again weighed. This 
secures carefulness, and prevents pilfering, to which 
the children are very much tempted by the candy-rock 
gentry, who, by encouraging them to bring all kinds 
of yarn for their trash, do much to break down a 
sense of strict honesty in their minds. These bobbins 
are for the warper, who has to arrange the threads 
lengthways of the web, so that when crossed by the 
other threads—the weft—they shall form the particu- 
lar tartan desired. 

Our course is next to the weaving-shops, where 
many are busy, the click-click being incessant; but 
our way is directed to an empty loom. The chain of 
warp is wound upon a round beam. Before it there 
hangs, right across the loom, something like a series 
of frameworks of net, made of twine. On more close 
examination, we find that, about half-way down each 
of these, there are eyelets, and through these the 
warp isdrawn. ‘These are the heddles, or comb, which 
shall be moved by the treddles below, and shall pull 
these warp-threads up or down, as is wished, as the 
weaving goes on. The threads are all through the 
comb, but have to be taken through the reed. This 
consists of a great number of slips, thicker or more 
open, according to the fineness of the work; and the 
object of it is that, being fixed in the Jay, it may be 
used in driving home the threads of weft, as these are 
thrown from side to side by the shuttle. All this is 
done ; a rod has been attached to the loose end of the 
warp, and fastened by cords passing over the breast- 
beam of the loom to a roller underneath, on which 
the cloth shall be wound up as it is woven. And 
now the weaver takes his seat, attaches a stretcher to 
keep the web at its proper breadth, and fixing a pirn 
filled with the proper colour in his shuttle, moves the 
treddies with his feet—one part of the heddles rises 
up, the other sinks down, and there is a way opened 
between two rows of warp-threads for his shuttle to 
fly, which he makes it do by a peculiar jerk of his 
right hand, which sends it to the other side. With 
his left, he brings the lay with its reed towards 
himself, and thus drives home the thread of weft. 
Thus he proceeds, carefully attending to the colours 
he is to put in, and the number of shots of his shuttle 
to each, and replacing his shuttle, as occasion may 
require, by another from the rack, in which he has 
them all placed ready to his hand. ‘There is a 
shuttle for each colour, so that the number of the 
shuttles depends upon the number of the colours. 
The pirns are filled by winders, with the weft-yarn. 
This has to be done very carefully, for the pirn is 
fixed in the shuttle, and the thread must come off at 
the point, easily as the shuttle flies. If there be a 
hack, if the thread has been allowed to accumulate 
forward, and then the winder has gone back behind 
that in filling, the thread is sure to break, and cause 
annoyance or injury. Skill is necessary to one who 
fills pirns by the hand, in building up the thread 

roperly. Recently, a pirn-filling machine has been 
troduced, which makes no mistakes, and which, 
tended by one person, does the work of many, 

The looms we have been looking at are hand-looms, 
wrought by weavers—all males. We must pay a 
visit, ere we are done with the weaving department, 
to the power-loom shed, in the court. This is the 


building formerly referred to as filling up a large 
portion of the court, as of one story, and under one 
roof. Here we find several rows of looms worked by 
machinery, and tended by females. We are told that 
it was with very considerable difficulty the power- 
loom could be adapted to the woollen manufacture, 
especially to the tartan. Now, the ease and accuracy 
we observe would indicate that the difficulties have 
been overcome. ‘The weaving process is just the 
same as with the hand, only the machinery does a 
great part of the weaver’s work—all of it that is 
laborious. We notice that, by a very ingenious con- 
trivance, the peculiar snack for driving the shuttle is 
perfectly imitated, and the result completely attained ; 
and that by another contrivance, equally ingenious, 
the shuttle-rack moves up or down right opposite the 
course the shuttle has to take, and brings at the 
proper time the proper shuttle to be sent on its 
course. As the weaving progresses, the attendant 
has to supply pirns, mend threads, and do other light 
little matters that may be required; the machinery 
itself moves forward the warp, keeps the web at its 
proper width, and rolls up the cloth as it is woven. 

We have supposed our web a continuous one; but 
shawls and plaids constitute not a small portion of 
the tartan manufacture. In a web of shawls, there 
are run a few threads of cotton up the side of tlie 
warp, when it is put in the loom, so far distant, how- 
ever, from the main body of the web as to be sufii- 
cient for fringes. The shuttle flies to the outside of 
these threads, and so a part of the weft, thus thrown, 
has no warp; and then, when the square of the shawl 
has been attained along the web, as much is left 
unwoven of the warp as shall be sufficient fringes for 
the shawl finished and the next. ‘Thus, in one way, 
in the other the 
Ww 


Other processes! Several yet. Each web is 
stretched over a desk, and carefully examined; 
every double thread is extracted, every knot or twist 
is taken out, everything, in short, is removed which 
would interfere with its finish, or which, if left, would 
be a blemish. And now it is hoisted shoulder-high, 
and carried across to the wauk-mill or fulling-mill, 
where, along with several of its neighbours, it is put 
into a trough with fuller’s-earth and water, and on it 
two enormous beetles are made to play splash, splash. 
Thereby the fuller’s-earth is brought in contact with 
the unctuous matter still in the cloth; and when we 
express a fear that the cloth will be torn, our atten- 
tion is called to the fact, that the faces of the beetles 
are covered with gutta-percha—the best facing yet 
found for the beetles—thus presenting a smooth, yet 
sufficiently hard substance to the cloth. But the full- 
ing is over, and the web seems thicker and closer and 
shrunk in length and breadth. It is carefully washed 
in pure water till perfectly clean; and after having 
had time to drip, and being afterwards wrung, to free 
it yet further from the moisture, it is taken outside, 
if the weather will at all permit, to the centers. These 
are large frames fixed in the ground, having the 
lower bar movable. The web is fixed to the bars by 
means of hooks, driven so as to have their points at 
an angle to the line of tension; the lever is applied, 
and the lower bar moves downward, and being secured 
at the proper distance, the web, being yet further 
stretched lengthways, is left to dry. 

From the tenters the webs are taken to the finishing- 
room, where they are again examined and picked. 
The finer are put through a machine which divests 
them of all superfluous hairs. This machine has a 
fixed steel edge, over which the cloth is stretched, 
and over which it moves when the machine is put in 
motion. Right above, and coming down on that so 
as exactly to allow of the web passing between, is a 
roller, about which knives or cutters are wound 
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spirally, and which, when set to work, take off the 
hairs most completely and expeditiously. As it 
whirls, you see nothing but a continuous bright 
appearance, and you have the idea that it were a very 
dangerous thing to get your fingers any way into the 
power of such a whittle. Wo betide the web, if there 
be knots or twists, or anything that rises above the 
general level, as the cloth passes on, for, in such a 
case, a hole is the certain consequence. Hence the 
necessity for great carefulness in examining the cloth 
which is to be subjected to such a process. 

Still further towards finishing, we find the webs 
stretched equably over stout sheets of pasteboard, and 
placed sometimes with hot plates interspersed on a 
hydraulic-press, which, with a force equal to many 
tons, holds them in its embrace for atime sufficient 
to make all beautifully smooth and glossy; or they 
are made to pass between cylinders heated by the 
introduction of steam into the interior, a more 
recent plan, but as effective. The pieces are then 
rolled up, the shawls and plaids folded and laid aside 
till about to be sent forth to the merchant, when 
again the Bramah does its work in diminishing the 
bulk, and giving neatness to the bales, which leave at 
times in numbers fitted to excite the question, whither 
do they all go? Where, in the world, will all that, 
and all besides made in this district and elsewhere, 
find wearers? 

In looking to the woollen manufacture in its earlier 
processes, it seems a very dirty one, and we should 
at first probably pronounce it very unhealthy. The 
very opposite, however, is the case. Dr Simpson of 
Edinburgh has called attention to this fact, and 
founded on it a curative or medicinal application of 
oil to the human body. Long before he had done so, 
and while resident for a few years in the district, we 
had noticed the fact ; indeed, it was pressed upon our 
attention. We were brought much in contact with 
the young, and often observed that poor, miserable, 
emaciated, consumptive-looking children coming into 
the district, no sooner got work in the mills as piecers, 
than their appearance began to improve, and in six 
months they had become stout and rosy, and in 
vigorous health. We thought then, as we believe 
still, that the great cause of this was the absorption 
of the oil by their bodies, and the inhaling of it as it 
floated on vapour in the atmosphere. We were 
convinced, from what we then saw, of the great curative 
and nourishing effect of oil, applied externally or 
taken internally, and have often thought, that if the 
vapour could be inhaled, as in these mills, disease of 
the lungs might be arrested or prevented. We don’t 
know any sanatorium for a poor, weak, shilpit boy or 
girl like a woollen-mill; and many a nobleman or 
gentleman could do nothing better for his weakly 
heir than send him to be a piecer, for a twelvemonth, 
in such an establishment. 

At the first introduction of the soft-tartan manufac- 
ture into this district, by Messrs Paton, thirty years 
ago, and for long after, the great amount of tartan 
was of clan-patterns. While this was the case, the 
trade was a much safer and steadier one than now; 
because, if there was no great demand at a time, there 
was but little risk in ‘making stock’ of what were 
known as favourite clans. All is now changed. Clan- 
tartans are not altogether discarded, but fancy rules ; 
and it is a question whether a particular tartan will 
take the market or not, and hence the risk. The 
consequence is, there cannot be the making to stock 
as there once was, and so there are many more ups 
and downs in the trade than there were. It cannot 
be helped—the public taste must be consulted. This 
firm have been very fortunate in many of the patterns 
they have brought out. The Victoria tartan, so 
universally admired, was one of their first, if not the 
first, and it holds its place. We have seen their 


manufacture in that tartan on the person of her 
Majesty, and as hangings in the palace of Balmoral. 
We shall say little of the members of the firm. 
Not that we could not, but that they are amongst 
those who care not to have their worthy deeds 
rehearsed. Théir character as employers may be 
gathered from the fact, that many of those in their 
employment have been with them for long periods— 
some of them for very long; and that it is a general 
remark amongst those in the district: ‘If we get in 
to Paton’s, our bread is baken, if we behave ourselves.’ 


THE TWO TRAVELLERS. 


Everygopy who has travelled—that is to say, in this 
locomotive age, everybody who can see—is aware that 
there are two travellers, who perpetually haunt the 
scenery both of England and the continent. Not that 
they travel together—far from it; on the contrary, 
they never meet, one being always a day or two behind 
the other; and as they always keep to the same line 
of road, like the 9.15 and the 4.50 expresses from 
Paddington, it would be a very extraordinary accident 
that should ever bring them together. In fact, one is 
always pursuing, and the other being pursued, like 
the spectre wolf and hounds of the German forests, 
except that the hunted one never has any idea that 
there is anybody after him. 

These travellers may be called the Sentimental and 
the Facetious. No. 1, the Sentimental, is the one 
for whose especial benefit guide-books are written; 
he is the traveller to whom they are always addressed. 
‘The traveller will do this ;’ ‘ the traveller will observe 
that ;’ ‘the traveller will recall the lines of Byron.’ 
And the sentimental traveller always does recall the 
lines of Byron. He is the most obedient of ciceronees. 
He always has his enthusiasm about him, cut and 
dried, and lights it up as easily as another man would 
his tobacco. Whether he goes to see a water-fall or a 
mountain, or a lake or the scene of a battle, or any 
other historical event, he is equally affected. He is well 
up in all the associations—that is to say, in all that 
the guide-book mentions. And not only is he excited 
himself, but the cause of excitement in other people. 
In the next traveller’s book he meets with at an inn, 
he communicates his impressions to the world in some 
burning words of eloquent prose, or, more rarely, 
in a few sweet lines of immortal verse. ‘Travellers’ 
books are his delight, and Switzerland, where they 
abound, is his paradise. If he goes up the Righi, he 
writes thus in the book at his next halting-place: ‘O 
glorious view that burst upon my eyes this morning! 
Can I ever forget how the earth lay locked in 
silence and in darkness, till glorious Phebus, driving 
his fiery chariot from beyond the peaks of Caucasus, 
flamed upon the view, lighting up mountain-top after 
mountain-top, dispersing mist after mist, revealing 
lake after lake, till kingdom after kingdom lay exposed 
to our sight, and one eye rested on the Mediterranean, 
the other on the Baltic!’ ‘Close on his heels follows 
Nemesis, in the shape of traveller No. 2, the facetious, 
the irrevererit, the critical, and this is his commentary 
— Bosh! Who ever saw anything from the Righi 
except mist or snow ? Depend upon it, it’s a do; got 
up for the sake of the innkeeper. Catch me ever 
going up a mountain again, much less getting up at 
four in the morning.’ It is the same in Wales. At 
Bedgelert, the S. T. moralises thus over the grave 
of Gelert: ‘ Alas, poor Gelert! Faithful wert thou 
beyond human fidelity ; hard was thy fate beyond 
human injustice,’ &c. In this case, he is so pleased 
with his handiwork that he signs his name to it; 
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which instantly gives the F. T. a hold whereby to 
hitch him into rhyme— 


To think that the Sadducees’ doctrine is just, 
In future I scarce shall consider a sin, 
If the shade of poor Gelert don’t bark from the dust, 
And the ghost of Llewellyn pursue Mister Gwynne. 
At the same place, too, it would appear that traveller 
No. 1, in a state of after-dinnerishness, assuming a 
different name, but retaining his cacoéthes scribendi, 
tried what he doubtless considered a light and airy 
style of composition : 
Walked up Snowdon 
From Llanberris ; 
Drank two sodas 
And two sherries ! 
—Peter Carter. 


But No. 2 is not so to be put off. Hear how he 
rebukes the renegade sentimentalist: 


Peter Carter! Peter Carter! 
Man of soda, man of sherry, 
For this did Gelert die a martyr, 
That Peter Carter should be merry? 


the Facetious Traveller may be excused for 
these effusions, on the plea of their tendency to sup- 
press a nuisance. Besides, there is the example of 
the great Queen Elizabeth, who, when a sentimental 
traveller named Walter Raleigh had written a line on 
a pane of glass with a diamond, condescended to com- 
lete the couplet with her own royal band, and out of 
own royal brain. But he ought to confine him- 
self to his own game. And I cannot see what call he 
had to write in the book of one of the inns between 
Florence and Rome, after the name of a Mr Wood- 
cock, the sporting ejaculation ‘Mark!’ Nor am I 
quite sure he was right about the Golden Lion. 

The story of the Golden Lion was this: The Senti- 
mental One, in a strange accession of practical philan- 
thropy, had written in one of his favourite books, at 
some place in Switzerland, a recommendation to tra- 
vellers to patronise the Golden Lion at M——, an inn 
kept by a poor widow with nine children. But, not 
content with recommending her to the charity of his 
countrymen alone, he adopted also the French tongue, 
with which he shewed less familiarity than one would 
have expected, judging from the raptures about 
Rousseau and Julie in which he indulged at Vevay. 
He began thus: ‘ Aur Frangais. Allez au Lion d’Or 
a M——. C'est une pauvre veuve avec neuf enfants,’ 
&c. Whereupon the inevitable F. T.—‘ Comment, le 
Lion d’Or est une veuve avec neuf enfants? Bah!’ 
A charitable appeal ought to be above criticism. But 
T am strongly disposed to suspect that the F. T.’s ill- 
humour was to be traced to unpleasing associations 
connected with another Golden Lion, whereof he wrote 
in his native country: 


The Lion house is but so-so: 
The meat was very tough; 
The servants, too, were very slow; 
The dinner, not enough. 
If of the landlady I write, 
Al I cannot chalk her— 
That we did not get starved 
No thanks to Mistress Walker. 


It might be presumed, from the energy shewn 
the F. T. in behalf of the French language, that he is 
a cosmopolite in character; but I am bound to say 
that he is essentially insular. He is fond of reproving 
Americanisms, particularly that transatlantic phrase 
in which a gentleman writes himself down as accom- 
panied by ‘his lady.’ He has been known, by the 
addition of an apostrophe and five letters, to scanda- 
lise the citizens of New York, making it appear that 


Broadway, is travelling about Europe ‘with his 
lady’s-maid.’ Moreover, the F. T. is a firm opponent 
of the continental police, and greatly objects to write 
down, for their inspection, his name, pre-name, 
country, whence he comes, whither he is going, &c. 
I fear, if the police trust to the reports handed to 
them, they must believe that the F. T.’s name is 
So-and-so, that his Christian name is Mephistophiles, 
that he was born at Birthplace, that he is coming 
from home, and is going back again. There let him 
rest. 


PECCANT RESPECTABILITIES. 


A certarn good Catholic, Boccaccio tells us, and one 
very desirous of making converts, could not persuade 
a young French infidel of his acquaintance, with 
whom he had long argued, but that the youth would 
go to Rome, and see for himself how Christianity was 
carried on at the fountain-head. The good man 
naturally concluded if the lad did go there and saw 
how the priests in reality conducted themselves, all 
chance of his salvation would be gone. He met him, 
therefore, on his return from the Eternal City, with 
a dismal countenance. ‘I fear, my son, you come 
back as great a heretic as you went; is it not so, alas ?’ 
‘Nay, father,’ replied the young man; ‘I am now a 
firm believer in your faith. For, since I have seen its 
own ministers and especial advocates are, notwith- 
standing their abominable acts against it, unable to 
shake it, it must needs indeed have truth for its 
foundation.’ 

We must confess that it is only by an argument of 
this kind that we can quite account for the national 
belief in our ‘commercial purity ;’ though the con- 
sciousness that England owes her chief greatness to 
commerce, may incline her to accord a somewhat 
blind admiration to her ‘ practical men of business,’ 
and to exaggerate the talents necessary for the support 
of that particular réle. We use that word advisedly, 
for there is scarcely any other profession which has 
more of the Artificial about it, or which derives more 
aid from costume, decoration, lacker. The very 
silence which reigns supreme in its temples, the 
solemnity which belongs to the priests and ministers 
of the Ledger, are themselves as ‘stagey’ as any of the 
‘slow music, lights half-down,’ of the melodrama, 
and quite as unnecessary to the real performance 
of the work in hand. 

A business-man may be ‘a villain,’ but there is, 
it seems, one comfort (which Hamlet lacked), that 
he may not ‘smile and smile’ like an honest man. 
As for laughter in any business establishment—such 
a sacrilege would be considered tantamount to 
an outbreak of bankruptcy! And yet, we suppose, 
humorous things do incidentally occur in the course 
of business transactions, as they do in that of law, 
physic, and even divinity itself. The idea may be 
fanciful, but we cannot help imagining that this 
endeavour to set up Gravity in the place of Wisdom, 
has something sympathetic with the recent wholesale 
substitutions of Honest Seeming for Honesty. 

Surely, if any other Profession had broken down so 
utterly—and where it was thought to be strongest—as 
the mercantile has done within the last ten years, it 
would have become by this time a laughing-stock to 


In the book before us,* which professes to chronicle 
the principal trading frauds and failures between 1848 
and 1858—and not including the Commercial Crises 
at both ends of that interval—the most memorable 
phenomenon is not the my of the crimes, 
but the general complicity of the Commercial World 


by | the British public. 


that respectable merchant and pious elder, Jedediah 


* Fi Failures, and Frauds. D. Morier Evans. London: 
1859, 
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with the perpetrators; the low standard of morals 
avowed by the cheatees as well as the cheaters; and 
the selfishness, deepening sometimes into actual fraud, 
which appears to animate the best of ‘houses.’ 

The slavish worship which seems to have been 
paid by the less fortunate members of the railway 
world, for instance, to their ex-monarch, is almost 
incredible; while the reliance placed upon his Facts, 
and especially his Figures, would, had it occurred 
among a less astute community, be considered 
childish credulity. Before the great crash took 
ny ‘the financial power of this potentate had 

regarded with a kind of enthusiasm, and the 
whole of the directors sought refuge under his 
shadow.’ His colleagues were absolutely afraid to 
speak with him; he appeared to them like another 
Moses come down from a mountain more than 
Sinai, since it was of gold, with the light (to them 
Divine upon his face, of Unimaginable Riches. The 
snobs who cringe to Titles and Social Position, seem 
absolutely upright and estimable, in comparison with 
these worshippers of the Golden Calf. But when 
the long delusion at last came to an end, and these 
selfish speculators found their pockets empty, or full of 
nothingness, they became, at once, as sardonic upon 
their idol as they had before been supple to him. 

We all remember how his Railway Majesty was féted 
in the days of his splendour by Society. It was 
very bad of ‘Society ;’ and yet there was something 
worse from the City circles. ‘They who had profited 
by his advice, and not content with the first pro- 
fits, had continued their operations throughout the 
career of the crisis, until, like the common game- 
ster, they had staked their last farthing and lost, 
were now prepared to hound down to the death the 
individual whom they had before lauded to the skies 
as the veritable man of the age, the resuscitator of 
industrial prosperity, and the most successful financier 
of the century.’ 

And yet, after all, what was the head and front of 

monarch’s offending? According to our author, it 
was nothing more than what has been very commonly 
practised by large joint-stock concerns, adjusting 
accounts so as to give them the best appearance, and 
thereby keep up the value of shares in the market. 

One of the great beauties of our perfected business 
system, it is averred, is ifs plan for detection of fraud 
—nay, for making fraud inpossible—the practical 
checks which the commercial mind has with such 
wonderful sagacity adapted for every possible con- 
tingency. Notwithstanding which, one Mr Walter 
Watts, the humble employé of one of our first insur- 
ance companies, managed to ease it of some L.70,000, 
in the course of less than half-a-dozen years, without 
the breath of suspicion touching him, and in the 
following not very recondite manner: 

*A cheque, say for L.554, 10s., represented as for 
annuity No. 6, was drawn and paid by the bankers, 
and entered by them in the pass-book. When this 
book came into Watts’s hands, he erased the 55, thus 
making the payment appear L.4, 10s.; and in order 
to mystify the matter further, he altered the number 
of the annuity to 64, by adding this figure 4. But, 
in point of fact, no such claim existed against the 
company at the time as annuity No. 6; and the pay- 
ments on annuity No. 64 having been previously 
made, a fictitious claim of L.4, 10s. appeared in the 
pass-book as paid, in order to provide facilities for 
covering the abstraction. But the difference of L.550 
being still left between the payment as it appeared 
by the falsified entry in the pass-book and the actual 
amount paid, Watts had to find some means of 
covering the discrepancy, in order to avoid detection. 
For this purpose, he selected a trifling fire-loss, say 
of L.7, 10s., which had been paid some time before, 
but which had not yet been passed, and falsified that 


entry in the pass-book also, by adding to it the L.550, 
making it appear that L.557, 10s. was the sum which 
ad been paid; and thus, by making the total addition 
in the book correct, perfecting the cover for the fraud.’ 
Besides this accurate knowledge of their own 
affairs, above exemplified, another triumph of our 
‘Practical Men, we understand, is their thorough 
insight into the pecuniary position of their rivals. 
And yet, it would doubtless have astonished commer- 
cial circles to learn that the ancient house of Snow, 
Sandby, and Paul was, so early as the year 1851, ‘in 
a state of hopeless insolvency ;’ and that the present 
‘Sir John Dean Paul’s inheritance was, in fact, the 
chief partnership iz a concern, the accounts of which, 
to the close of the preceding month, exhibited a 
deficiency of 1.71,990;’ which, as has since been 
proved, was the true state of the case. 

‘The reprehensible practice,’ remarks our some- 
what delicately speaking author, ‘of borrowing from 
the bank-till for the supply of their own personal 
wants, seems to have been recognised and followed 
by all the partners in this bank from a very early 
period’—a system which afterwards seems to 
have been brought to great perfection by the 
directors of the British, London and Eastern, and 
other banks. We have, however, no space for 
entering upon any analysis of these Speculations 
(without the primal S), or for deciding whether or 
no Colonel Waugh is ‘the most impudent man in 
the world,” as the Times avers. We can only 
afford to refer particularly to the late great Dock- 
warrant case, which was really a curiosity in its 
way. The business transactions of Mr Joseph 
Windle Cole were absolutely fairy-like in regard to 
the gossamer character of their texture, and yet you 
could see the ‘water-mark’—the stamp of authen- 
ticity—on them too, His dock-warrants were quite 
unexceptionable dock-warrants, faultless, genuine, 
and as good as the ‘ promise to pay’ of the Bank of 
England, in one sense, while in another they were 
worthless as the thistle-down. They represented 
goods which could be seen, and touched, and weighed, 
and, in fact, which performed every function of pro- 
perty except that of having the power of being moved 
away by the purchaser. There was a ‘stop’ on them 
in the books of the Dock Company, in favour of 
‘another party.’ That was all. They did not belong 
to the last buyer, simply because they did not belong 
to Mr Windle—in this case with the primal S—to 
Mr Swindle Cole, of whom he had bought them. 

This gentleman made himself proprietor of a small 
wharf, situate on the Thames, and suitable in several 
respects to his purposes. ‘The frontage was narrow, 
and there abutted on it enormous warehouses, which 
would strike any casual observer as being in the 
possession of the lessee of the wharf, and so enforce 
the authority of the acting wharfinger of the latter. 
This effect was the more striking, that these ware- 
houses not only adjoined but opened on the wharf, 
which allowed free ingress and egress to the occu- 
pants.’ Mr Cole, who had created himself into a firm, 
got his wharfinger, one Maltby, to create himself into 
a firm likewise, and to call on the lessees of the 
adjoining warehouses, representing, as the agent of 
Cole Brothers, that the wharf which they had taken 
was insufficient for the accommodation of the goods 
lightered there, and stating their willingness to enter 
into an arrangement by which, after he had weighed 
the goods, they should store the same away, he 
receiving the landing-charges, and they the charges 
for rent. Nothing could seem more equitable than 
this proposal; it was quite in the usual course of 
business, and the lessees had accordingly no hesita- 
tion in giving their compliance. Maltby was delighted 
for the sake of his employers; but he had a parting 
request to make, a slight one, to which the lessees, 
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after the spirit of accommodation they had shewn, 
would doubtless accede to. This was, that they would 
allow the goods thus stored to be seen and examined 
from time to time, as might be required, by the 
customers of Cole Brothers. ‘Oh, surely, nothing 
could be more reasonable.”’ 

Conceive, then, these two sham-firms, in company 
with a third, which, unhappily, was real enough 
to be subsequently transported, become city capi- 
talists, and undertaking ‘transactions’ at the rate of 
two million per annum; and only imagine how highly 
they must have been respected. That they should 
have imposed upon our poor literary selves and un- 
business-like readers, is like enough, but on Merchant 
Princes, Commercial Intelligences, nay, upon one of 
the Business Houses par excellence of the city of Lon- 
don, as though it had had a mere littérateur, or even a 
poet, at the head of it, and controlling its gigantic 
finances—how unaccountable! Imposed upon, too, to 
the extent of L.370,000! The subsequent proceed- 
ings were even more remarkable. One would have 
expected the house which was thus victimised to have 
been eager, on having its eyes opened, to expose the 
delusion. But no; the house had parted with a 
large proportion of these fictitious warrants to others, 
and remained silent. ‘ Why not expose them at once?’ 
asked Mr Commissioner of the Court of Bankruptcy ; 
‘in order that you might get out of it—in order that 
you might reduce the damage? You did reduce the 
damage, indeed, but at what (moral) cost?’ A ques- 
tion not to be answered ; or to be answered, as it was in 
these remarkable words: ‘The magnitude of the sum, 
and regard for our position, compelled us to thus act.’ 
There has been no small amount of comment on this 
feature of the transaction; but to all non-commercial 
men comment must appear quite unnecessary. 

But after all, we may not have been really taking 
a sufficiently ‘practical’ view of these things. A 
person unacquainted with extensive business trans- 
actions must needs be unaware, we are told, of the 
cruel necessities—quite apart from anything like 
temptations—which underlie them in all directions, 
and render individual honourable action almost 
impossible. ‘Custom ’—in the shape of rather sharp 
practice—does, in truth, ‘lie on them with a weight, 
heavy as frost and deep almost as life.’ Commenced by 
the Vicious, and assented to by the Weak, it has long 
become difficult indeed for the Honourable to stand 
against a system, whose principle is but selfish 
expediency. 

One of the most honourable and generous persons, 
in social life, whom we have ever known, a member of 
the House of Commons, too independent to be caught 
by any ministerial wile, was once guilty of the 
following (to us) most extraordinary conduct. He 
was a racing-man, and kept a ‘Tout’ to furnish him 
with early intelligence concerning ‘great events’ of 
the Turf. This emissary arrived one evening, while 
we were in our friend’s company, and after a hint 
that we were ‘safe parties’ to be let into the secret— 
which, by the by, it now turns out we were not— 
proceeded to open his important budget. The sister 
to Take-the-blue-pig-by-the-ear, and first favourite 
for the approaching Oaks, had broken down in her 
gallop that afternoon, and would only have three legs 
to stand upon for weeks to come. Judge then our 
surprise, the next morning, when we heard the M.P. 
negotiating a bet for a very large amount against this 
very mare, with one of his chosen companions and 
familiar friends. 

*Good Heavens!’ cried we, the next time we were 
alone in his company, ‘was that an example of your 
morality and plain-dealing ?’ 

‘My dear sir,’ replied he, ‘you don’t understand 
turf practices. My friend would have done just the 
same to me, if he had had the chance. It is merely 


a question of early intelligence, and goes on precisely 
the same principle as that of speculating in the funds. 
Any honourable man—in your sense of the term— 
would be ruined upon the turf in half a year.’ 


It is something of this kind, no doubt, which makes 
Commercial Morality rather a different thing from 
the genuine article. And besides, there are, doubtless, 
honourable men in business, who yet do not get 
ruined in half a year. It will not be imagined, 
indeed, from these remarks of ours, that we have 
any intention of reflecting upon a vast class of our 
fellow-countrymen, who have probably done more 
by their sagacity and probity to raise this nation 
in the opinion of the world, than any other. But 
‘occurrences’ such as we have been reverting 
to, are scarcely things that can occur in a com- 
mercial community which is really sound at heart; 
nay, the revelations consequent upon them have 
indeed abundantly proved that the said heart is 
somewhat rotten. We would only recommend a 
slightly less arrogant posture, to our practical busi- 
ness-men, for the present, and a more careful and 
honourable supervision for the future. 

A minor but observable phenomenon in almost all 
these commercial frauds is this, that notwithstanding 
the gigantic gain of the spoilers, the vast treasure 
cast up by the great sea of speculation to these 
greedy wreckers, it seems to return again into the 
fathomless depths. More surprising still, what little 
does not return is spent upon whitewashing these 
whited sepulchres themselves, making them fairer 
and sleeker to the outward eye. Paul and Redpath 
—robbers of first-rate magnitude—seem to have spent 
the greatest part of their ill-gotten wealth in religious 
and commercial polish, in broadening their phylac- 
teries, in seeming unto men to be above all things 
Respectable. 

John Sadleir, again, never purchased one hour's 
pleasure with the proceeds of all his villanies: he 
clothed himself with business as with a garment, 
and never took it off except when he went to bed, if, 
indeed, he did then manage to get himself rid of it. 
Watts and Robson, on the other hand, recommend 
themselves to human nature at least in being jovial 
rogues, and generous enough, it must be confessed, 
with the money they had stolen. They made to 
themselves friends of the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness, and seem to have been sincerely liked by 
those who had only seen the sunny side of them. 
These two, however—who, by the by, were also the 
most hardly dealt with—had attached themselves to 
the theatrical profession, and had scarcely any right 
to be called respectable swindlers, or nefarious 
business-men, at all. 


THE SECRET. 


Srrx1, still river, flowing on 
Through the level land, away, away; 
Heeding not bright summers gone, 
Nor longing in soft meadow nooks to stay; 
Making no idle moan 
By night or day ; 


Stil, still river, in thy place 
Meandering into the distant west 
With might and calm and royal grace, 
Of thy rare secret I would be possessed ; 
Teach me those quiet ways 
In which thou wanderest. 
A. 
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